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THE WEEK. 


THE Sevenoaks result destroys finally Mr. Balfour’s 
case for the Education Bill. Mr. Balfour defends his 
revolution .on the ground that the country supports 
him. At Leeds a majority of over 2,500 was turned 
into a minority of over 700; Sevenoaks is still more 
striking, and a majority of 4,800 shrinks into a majority 
of 890. The answer to Mr. Balfour is complete. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has taken an active part in 
the bye-election in the Sevenoaks Division writes as 
follows: ‘* This election, like that of North Leeds, has 
been fought upon one issue—the Education Bill. The 
Liberal candidate, who has for about nineteen years 
taken a leading part in the School Board at Erith, 
made the bill the staple of every speech he delivered 
in the constituency. His opponent, after declaring that 
‘you cannot run the Empire on the Corn Tax and 
the Education Bill alone,’ has been forced into a 
reluctant defence of it, and almost at the last moment 
Mr. Balfour has come to his rescue with a long letter. 
It seems certain that Mr. Forster’s majority will suffer 
an enormous reduction, though with so wide a margin 
it would be rash to predict a Liberal victory. What- 
ever the result may be, Lord Rosebery will not have an 
opportunity of repeating the mistake which he made 
after the North Leeds victory. Mr. Morice is a 
‘Centre Liberal.’ He is not a member of the Liberal 
League or of any other sectional organisation. His 
support both within and from without the constituency 
has come from all sections of the party. The 
chairman of his committee, Sir Patteson Nickalls, has 
been untiring in his exertions. His platform has 
included Mr. Edmund Robertson (one of the very best 
of election speakers), who has been indefatigable 
throughout the contest; Mr. Perks; Mr. W. R. Cremer; 
Mr. Freeman Thomas ; and that redoubtable champion 
of popular education Dr. Clifford, and he has received 
letters of encouragement from Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, from Mr. Asquith, and from Mr. Bryce.” 


Tue Coronation Naval Review was held by the 
King at Spithead on Saturday, and as was to be 
expected, it was a very imposing demonstration. The 
fleet included over 100 vessels, and it was moored in 
four lines ; there were also present four foreign cruisers, 
two Japanese, one Italian and one Portuguese. The 
Royal yacht started along the lines of the fleet at 
2 o'clock, and the King stood on the bridge of his 
yacht, saluting each vessel. After the review the 
King signalled to the fleet his extreme satisfac- 
tion with the appearance of the ships and the men, 
and in the evening there was a brilliant illumination 
of the fleet. It was unfortunate that there was a 
violent thunderstorm during the evening which dis- 
turbed the pleasure of the sightseers. 


GENERAL Botha, General De Wet, and General 
Delarey arrived at Southampton on Saturday morning. 
They were welcomed by the Mayor of Southampton 
and conducted to the Nigeria, where Lord Kitchener 





received them and they had a brief interview with Mr. 
Chamberlain. They declined an invitation to see the 
Naval Review and came directly to Waterloo, where a 
large crowd assembled to see them. On Sunday they 
went to Cowes to see the King, whose tactful courtesy 
they warmly appreciated, and on Monday they left for 
Holland, contriving to escape any popular demonstra- 
tions by keeping their arrangements a close secret. Both 
at Rotterdam and at the Hague they made speeches 
to the crowd that welcomed them, General Botha 
declaring that they had not come to hold festivities, but 
as ‘‘the deputies of one of the most ruined peoples, 
ruined only because we have done our duty, and de- 
fended our liberty and independence.” General De Wet 
thanked the Dutch for the help they had given the 
Boer women and children. ‘‘Our hearts are too full 
for us to speak ; we are full of gratitude for the women 
who have contributed so much to soften the grief of 
our wives and children, and for all the Dutch people 
who are helping us.” ; 


Tue Boer Generals during their stay in London 
rigidly refused to be drawn into an interview in spite of 
the persistent efforts of the Press representatives. 
They authorised the publication of a statement con- 
cerning their movements which it is worth while to 
reproduce : 

“The Generals are proceeding to the Continent for the 
purpose of greeting Mr. Kruger and Mr. Steyn, as well as to 
attend the funeral of the late General Lukas Meyer. Their 
present intention is to return to London at an early date for 
the transaction of business, but they have not decided upon 
any fixed programme. During their brief stay in London 
the Generals were the recipients of many invitations and 
kind messages of welcome which they fully appreciate, and 
they trust that any inadvertent omission to acknowledge 
these acts of courtesy will be overlooked owing to their 
short stay and hurried departure.” 


This is the only official communication on the subject 
that has been addressed to the Press. 


Tue Shah ot Persia arrived at Dover on Monday, 
and, in reply to an address from the Mayor and Cor- 
poration, he said he hoped that his visit would tend to 
consolidate and strengthen the bonds of an ancient 
friendship between his dominions and the British 
Empire. He was welcomed at Victoria by the Prince 
of Wales. On Tuesday the Shah received at Marl- 
borough House representatives of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Company, who thanked him for the protec- 
tion afforded to the company’s telegraph line in Persia; . 
and the same day he held a full-dress reception of the 
diplomatic corps in London, attended by several 
Ambassadors and by several members of the Govern- 
ment, including the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary. 


It was announced on Thursday that the King had 
granted a Royal Charter incorporating the British 
Academy for the Promotion of Historical, Philosophical, 
and Philological Studies. This announcement is the 


answer to a petition presented last January, which was 
referred to the Privy Council for that body to decide 
between the two courses of making the proposed 
academy a separate body and incorporating it with the 
Royal Society. The former plan has been adopted. 
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The decision to exclude poetry, fiction, and belles lettres 
has been the subject of animated controversy. 


It is satisfactory news that the Government have 
taken action in the reorganisation of Sandhurst, for the 
recent report and the subsequent mutiny showed how 
pressing was the need for reform. A new Commandant 
has been chosen in the person of Colonel Kitson, 
military attaché at Washington and formerly Com- 
mandant of the Royal Military College at Kingston, 
Canada, and Major Caunter, Professor of Tactics, 
Military Administration and Law at Sandhurst since 
September, 1900, is to be the second in command. 
No doubt these officials have been appointed with an 
eye to the particular need of Sandhurst and the army, 
the destruction of that taste for a fashionable 
indolence which ruins every military quality except 
courage. Everyone will wish well to the efforts of the 
new administrator to eliminate the fatal spirit of con- 
tempt for energy and industry, and to distribute 
throughout the army that professional enthusiasm and 
respect for brains and hard work which are found in the 
officers of the French and German armies. We agree 
with the Westminster Gazette in thinking that the 
atmosphere of the public schools, where athleticism is 
too often regarded as the sole distinction in schoolboy 
life, is a contributory cause of the state of things 
disclosed by the report on Sandhurst. 


TROUBLES in Southern Korea, whereby appreciable 
loss of life and property have occurred, render the 
situation in the Peninsular Kingdom exceptionally 
hazardous at this moment. They may even form a pre- 
text for Russian as well as Japanese interference, if not 
speedily adjusted, and as the French are fully alive, 
thanks to the report not long since presented by Colonel 
Marchand, to the importance of maintaining some sort 
of footing in the Land of Morning Freshness, we have 
all the elements ready for the production of ‘‘ grave 
complications.” Russia has a right to claim equality 
of opportunity, and the official journal, amongst 
others, at St. Petersburg complains that she does not 
obtain it. Korea has put a stop to Russian telegraphic 
extension into Korean territory from the direction of 
Manchuria, and the Russians threaten reprisals, for 
they believe this action on Korea’s part to have been 
instigated by Japan. But the way in which it is pro- 
posed to punish the Japanese for their temerity must 
strike Western observers as almost grotesque. 
Chinamen are to be prompted and assisted to secure 
the trade of Korea for themselves, and thus Japanese 
influence, according to the Movoe Vremya, is to be in time 
destroyed. It appears to be overlooked that though 
the Chinese may not be exactly fond of the Japanese 
they do not fear them as they fear the Russians, and of 
the two would decidedly prefer that the political and 
economic future of the Korean Peninsula should rest 
with the island empire lying to the east of them. It isa 
bad sign, moreover, that at St. Petersburg they are again 
chafing under the professed lack of an ice-free port 
facing the Pacific, and are once more casting covetous 
glances towards Masampho. 


Tue fight in Brittany is over, and with it there 
closes a little chapter of singularly maladroit action by a 
Government that could easily afford to wait. ‘ There 
was no apparent reason why M. Combes should not 
have cleared up points of legal controversy, and made all 
arrangementsto minimise the provocative and disturbing 
effects ofhis application of the Waldeck-Rousseaulaw. In 
handling a very explosive and delicate situation it would 
have been wise to keep strictly and indisputably within 
the law and to avoid any appearance of arbitrary 
behaviour. The whole question was political, it was 
not a conflict between Catholics and non-Catholics, for 
it is obvious that a great many Catholics were in 
favour of the law, and the Bishops generally advised 


compliance. In some cases the omission to apply for 
authorisation was doubtless sheer perversity, but that 
does not excuse the folly of a violent execution of the 
law, which could have been very simply carried out 
by forbidding the schools to re-open after the summer 
holidays. There were many points of ambiguity, and 
M. Combes’s opponents could quote against him the 
interpretation of M. Waldeck-Rousseau himself. There 
is now some talk of a refusal to pay taxes, but the 
Débats, which has reflected throughout the Liberal 
dislike of M. Combes’s proceedings, an opposition 
prompted by a jealous regard for constitutional 
principles and private rights, discourages any such 
method of protest. 


AT the Cambridge summer meeting several in- 
teresting papers have been read by students of social 
problems. Mr. F. W. Lawrence examined some of the 
evils of town life, and laid stress on the importance of 
laying out broad avenue roads in new suburbs. At 
present not only are the new houses built for the work- 
ing classes ‘‘ poky”—that can hardly be helped so 
long as the wage bill is low and the drink bill high— 
but the streets which they line are also poky. There 
is no excuse for local authorities allowing this. By- 
laws ought to provide that every cottage built in a new 
suburb should have a good strip of garden. On Tues- 
day Mr. Seebohm Rowntree gave some of the conclu- 
sions which he has drawn from his wonderful study or 
poverty in York. Ten per cent. of the people of York 
are ill-housed, ill-clothed, and underfed—in short, 
unable to maintain a standard of physical efficiency. 
According to the report, Mr. Rowntree argued that 
betting is becoming a worse evil and a more serious 
cause of poverty than drink. In this we doubt 
whether students of society and many of the causes of 
crime and insanity will agree with him. 


THE accounts of the temper of the natives in South 
Africa become more and more disquieting. A Reuter’s 
letter from Johannesburg, dated July 21, says that 
there are several stories of murder and rape by natives, 
that the disarmed Boers are very much alarmed, and 
that ‘‘the worst feature of the situation is the fact 
that many natives have somehow or other procured 
firearms, which they do not even take the trouble to 
conceal.” The Dazly Chronicle correspondent, in a 
most interesting letter printed in that paper on Tuesday, 
says that ‘‘ the War Office have employed about 100,000 
natives in the war at the enormous rate of £4 or £5 a 
montk.” This is a tremendous number, and it is im- 
portant to know what proportion of it was armed. It 
is known that Kaffirs were armed for the defence of 
Mafeking, and Mr. Donohoe, of the Dazly Chronicle, 
was indignant that the Kaffirs were not disarmed 
afterwards. At Klerksdorp the Kaffir police were 
armed and made to fight, and the Cape Times pub- 
lished a copy of a photograph of what it called ‘‘ The 
Black Watch in the siege of Philippolis.” The state- 
ments of the Government on this subject are contradic- 
tory, and difficult to reconcile. On August 15, 1go1, 
Mr. Chamberlain used these words : 

“TI stated distinctly on a previous occasion that the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government was the policy which they 
have declared from the first—not to employ native troops 
for offensive purposes in this war—and the reason, of course, 
is on the surface.” 

On August 2nd Mr. Chamberlain said : 

“ Throughout this war we have given instructions that 
natives shall not be employed as belligerents. We have 
undoubtedly made a great and immediate sacrifice in doing 
that. We might have had if we had lifted one little finger 
20,000 Basuto horsemen on the flanks of the Boers, and we 
might have had a large force of Swazis and Kaffirs in Cape 
Colony and elsewhere. . . Our instructions have 


been definite to the military authorities that they are not to 
be employed as armed soldiers.” 
On the other hand, it will be remembered that Mr. 
Bryce wrung an admission from the Government in 
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the preceding month that we armed the Zulus in 
spite of the protest of the Prime Minister of Natal. 
If the ‘‘ definite instructions” have been carried out 
how comes it that the Dazly Chronicle correspondent 
finds 100,000 natives we have used? It seems to us 
there is urgent need for inquiry to find out who is re- 
sponsible for a breach of the loyalty white men in 
South Africa owe to colour—a breach, if Mr. Cham- 
berlain is correct, which is also a violation of express 
instructions. 


Tue Cape Parliament reassembled on Wednesday, 
and the Governor’s speech contained a most extra- 
ordinary paragraph to the effect that martial law would 
continue until Parliament had passed a Bill of 
Indemnity. The continuation of martial law after the 
end of the war is, of course, flagrantly illegal, and any 
pretensions to maintain it until all offences committed 
under it are screened and condoned are sheer nonsense. 
The Suspensionists are as active and indefatigable as 
ever. They have now discovered a new argument. 
Loyalty to Lord Milner, they declare, is the first duty of 
a loyal Briton in South Africa, and _ therefore, 
if Lord Milner and the Home Government disagree, the 
really loyal man will refuse to acquiesce in the wishes 
of the Home Government. That was the main argu- 
ment used at a large conference, reported in the Cape 
Times of July 23. The Suspensionists have made Dr. 
Smartt their leader, and explain that they do not 
mind reducing politics to anarchy if they can only 
carry certain repressive measures. They have, of 
course, captured the Zimes, which is very angry 
with the Prime Minister of the Cape for declining 
the offer of political extinction, and they are 
doing their best to show that their hatred of other British 
subjects is a much stronger passion than their affec- 
tion for the British Empire. Certain cynical observers 
are associating the activity of the Rhodesians in 
agitating for suspension on the platform and through 
their organs with the alarm that has been felt for some 
time that the Colony, if it continues to govern itself, 
might impose a little additional taxation on Kimberley. 
If that were to happen, a famous aphorism about the 
British flag might have to be modified by Mr. Rhodes’s 
friends. But they have endless resources to spend in 
trying to prevent it. 


THe master of the Drayton Grange has been 
studying the controversy over the concentration camps 
with rather dreadful results. He has carelessly for- 
gotten that the colonials belong to the higher civilisa- 
tion which shrinks with horror from the uncleanly 
habits of the Boers. The happiest comment is made 
by the Morning Leader: 


The following remarkable item of news with regard to 
the Transport Scandal is published : 

Captain Bennett, master of the Drayton Grange, 
giving evidence before the Royal Commission yesterday, 
stated that there was ample accommodation for the 
number of troops embarked. The troops were unruly 
and insubordinate, and in his opinion, if all the men had 
been moderately clean, the epidemic of measles would 
have been less severe. The disease must have been 
brought on board by the troops, as it broke out the day 
after sailing. The second and third officers corroborated 
the master’s evidence. 

Let us rewrite this : 

Captain Standoff, master of the Boschoff Refugee 
Camp, giving evidence before the Royal Commission 
yesterday, stated that there was ample accommodation 
for the number of women and children brought in, The 
women were unruly and insubordinate, and, in his 
opinion, if the mothers had been moderately clean the 
epidemic of measles would have been less severe. The 
disease must have been brought in by the Boers, as it 
broke out the day after they arrived. The second and 
third officers corroborated the master’s evidence. 


‘“ ULsTER will fight, and Ulster will be right.” So 
said Lord Randolph Churchill in the days when sedition 


was the first quality of patriotism. Ulster fought last 
week enough to please the most vehement Unionist. 
The party that stands for law and orderly government 
and the respectable part of the community which ought 
not to be sacrificed to the uneducated elements of the 
Irish population ran two candidates for the seat in 
Belfast and had the field all to itself. The result was a 
brisk competition in creating disorder in the streets and 
saying on the platform the most offensive things about 
the religion which most Irishmen profess. In both 
respects apparently Mr. Sloan proved himself the better 
man. Yet a real political significance attaches to his 
victory because he is in favour of compulsory purchase, 
against the Education Bill, and Colonel Saunderson did 
not want him elected. The Ulster party is breaking up. 


Tue Dublin correspondent of the Observer has 
seized the opportunity of a visit to Scotland to describe 
the Coronation celebrations in Edinburgh from the point 
of vantage of the Calton Hill. The predominance of 
the Scottish national flag, with its lion rampant, in the 
scheme of decorations, prompts him to some interesting 
reflections upon the attitudes of the Scottish and the 
Irish peoples towards the British connection. “In Ireland 
on such an occasion you would find an odd green 
banner, with the harp on it, but above the harp would 
be an English crown. That just marks the difference 
between the relations of these two Celtic nations with 
the ‘Premominant Partner.’ The loyal Scotchman is 
a Scotchman, free and independent ; the ‘ loyal’ Irish- 
man is a West Briton, who finds it necessary always to 
assert and proclaim her dependence on England. An 
Irishman who put a green flag with a harp on it and no 
crown out of his window on Coronation or any other 
day would be set down by everybody as a fanatic or a 
Fenian.” We are not sure that our contemporary 
realises how strongly this vivid contrast tells in favour 
of the demand for Home Rule. To be ‘‘ loyal,” it 
seems, an Irishman must cease to be an Irishman and 
become a ‘‘ West Briton.” Unlike the Scotch the Irish 
have not profited by the English connection. They 
have been governed by strangers; they have been 
dragooned by an unnational police; the population of 
the country has been reduced to a moiety of its former 
number. The moral of it all is that there is but one 
‘* loyalty” worth having—the loyalty of self-governing 
men. 


THE predictions made when Deputy Palizzolo was 
sentenced, writes our Italian correspondent, about the 
efforts which the ‘*‘ Mafia” would make to liberate its 
leader, have been amply verified, sooner even than was 
expected, and have assumed proportions of serious 
gravity. An agitation has been started in Sicily, 
representing the sentence as a stain on, and an 
insult to, his fellow islanders. The agitators say 
that the Court of Bologna, or Northern Italy, did 
not so much wish to find and punish those responsible 
for the murders which led to the celebrated trial, as to 
discredit and humiliate Sicily, and the South of Italy, 
as a nest of bandits. Adopting this system, they have 
succeeded in gathering together men of all parties and 
conditions, including even a portion of the Socialists, 
who conducted the bitterest campaign against the 
‘‘Mafia” at the time of the trial. It is, in other 
words, a revival of the ancient and never extinguished 
antagonism between the North and South, which are 
so different in climate as well as in culture, nature, and 
even morality, with the addition, in Sicily, of that 
spirit of Separatism from the peninsular which might 
transfer the triangular island into an Italian Ireland. 
Palizzolo profits by this situation, and from the prison, 
where he is awaiting the decision of the Court of 
Cassation on his appeal, proclaims that the sentence, 
which condemned him for the errors which preceded 
it, and the scenes which followed, represents a judicial 
murder. 
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ON DIGNITY. 


HE Press, in discussing the arrival of the Boer 
Generals, is very indignant with Mr. Chamber- 
lain for his rather inhospitable treatment of those 
gentlemen who are described generically as its represen- 
tatives. Itis not often that we agree with Mr. Cham- 
berlain, but we are certainly glad that some check was 
administered to the extremely undignified tactics of 
persons from whose mercenary curiosity nothing in life 
or death is’ now sacred. We have not forgotten the 
outrageous behaviour of the agents of certain of our 
sensationalist newspapers when Queen Victoria was on 
her death-bed. We have not forgotten, again, the story 
of the enterprising representative of the Dazly Mail, who 
pushed his way into a train in which M. Constans 
was travelling, introduced himself to the Ambassador 
as an old friend, and after being removed by M. 
Constans’s servant, took his revenge by publishing in 
his paper an interview that was false from one end to the 
other. That same newspaper a few months ago was 
demanding the summary execution of General De Wet. 
In no way embarrassed by that recollection, its repre- 
sentative, by his own story, dogs the steps of the Boer 
General about the ship, tries to insinuate himself into his 
good graces, pleads for any fragment of news, and by 
an unscrupulous use of eye and ear, and a still more 
unscrupulous use of his imagination, contrives to send 
to his editor an account of things and persons to which 
sane men would pay no attention, but which is not on 
that account less likely to sell his paper. Weare told all 
this is good journalism, that a journalist ought not to 
forget, even when he is at the dinner table, that his 
proper place is at the keyhole ; that in that profession 
eavesdropping is a fine art; to obtain access to 
anyone’s confidence under a disguise is dexterity and 
address ; and the breach of all the canons of honour and 
good taste is to show a fine and acute instinct for what 
is sparkling and piquant to the public. We doubt 
whether this is really the case. If the Dazly Mail had 
announced that the Boer Generals were going to do 
this or that, or had said this or that, a good many 
persons would have remembered the fraudulent repre- 
sentations of speeches and interviews already published 
in our newspapers, attributing to General Botha state- 
ments about political parties in the country and the 
Constitution of the Cape which were absolutely false, 
and invented deliberately for the meanest of purposes. 
The day will come when men who are doing their best 
to destroy all the best traditions of journalism and the 
public confidence in newspapers will find that the 
illicit appetites for which they cater, however greedy, 
are not permanent. 

The decline of dignity is not seen only in these 
ill-bred practices ; it is seen in other quarters and in 
other forms. The three Boer Generals have left their 
country in the most solemn circumstances of history, 
and there is something particularly humiliating to an 
Englishman in the spectacle of a London proletariat, 
living habitually under conditions where self-respect is 
impossible, patronising the Boer Generals with all the 
familiarity they would show to a favourite jockey. 
Nor, as it seems to us, is this any more undignified 


than the spectacle of a great newspaper buzzing | 


like a blue-bottle day after day round the engrossing 
subject of Mr. Kruger’s private feelings, and the degree 


of his mortification and chagrin when this happens or 
that happens, or the Boer Generals go here or there. 
If we really govern the largest Empire the world has 
seen, and make it our boast that we govern every rood 
of that Empire with a success no other people can 
aspire to, is not there something a little out of place in 
this stubborn obsession ? Is it impossible for the editor 
of a large and historical paper to take his mind for a 
single day off the subject of that old man’s physiognomy, 
and to interrupt his speculations on such questions as 
whether Mr. Kruger’s meeting with the Boer Generals 
is an occasion for recriminations? It seems to us 
there is not much to choose between the underfed 
Hooligan who tries to slap General De Wet on 
the back and the well-dressed leader-writer who is 
really unable to understand that the action of the Boer 
Generals in declining the invitation to the Naval Re- 
view may have nothing to do with any intrigues or 
wire-pulling, and may be due to their own sensibility. 
It is rather a bitter comment on the Imperialist formulas 
of the war that it has been left to the Boer Generals to 
give a lesson in manners, by their polite and courteous 
reserve, to their more modern and cultured critics who 
were quite unable to see that to take part in the Naval 
Review might not be particularly congenial to men who 
are in mourning for the two most sacred things in the 
world—the flag of their country and the homes of their 
race. 

The whole atmosphere in which these ideas are 
born is false and vitiating. It is gravely believed by 
such papers as the 7Z7mes that there is something 
magical in the name of the British Empire which 
dissolves instantaneously all the ordinary feelings of 
human nature, and that it is paying a compliment 
to the Boer Generals to assume that they have none of 
those feelings. Some random correspondent in South 
Africa, who clearly never had a country, sent back 
a message, when peace was concluded, to say 
that General Botha had remarked that he had 
never had such a happy day in his life as the day when 
peace was made. Journalists and politicians actually 
adopt all these extraordinary notions, never reflecting 
that they are offering a keen insult to these men and 
doing a great injustice to their own sense of delicacy. 
The day peace was made was, of course, the most 
bitter day in General Botha’s life, as such a day would 
be in the life of every honourable Englishman. A 
similar strain of insensibility runs through many of the 
comments on the Boer visit, ‘‘ How much they will be 
impressed when they see our huge fleet !” — “ Did we 
not say that De Wet would be a hero in London any 
time during the war should he care to come ? ” — “‘ For 
Heaven’s sake keep them out of the milieu of the intri- 
guers at The Hague; if only, you do that, they will 
be delighted with England” ; these are the arguments 
and exclamations of men who attribute to the Boer 
Generals their own levity and cynicism. These three 
men represent two peoples, who, in the opinion of this 
paper, have been infamously wronged, and who, in the 
opinion of all mankind, have at least suffered a great 
misfortune. It is mere insolence to speak of such men 
as if they were society lions or sightseers and to 
think the best compliment we can pay them is to assure 
them that we know they will behave quite nicely if only 
they do not fall into the wrong hands. The least that 
we can do is to pay them the respect that is due to 
human misery. 
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We regret this temper, not only because of its 
vulgarity, but also because it is generally admitted that 
there have been misunderstandings on both sides in 
the past, and it is a great misfortune to begin a new 
chapter in our relations with a misunderstanding on a 
vast scale. And no misunderstanding could be more 
complete than the misunderstanding implied in this 
patronising attitude. The Imperialists started by 
thinking the Boers were unlike other Europeans, and 
therefore would not fight, and that if they did fight 
their resistance would soon be over. On July 7, 1900, 
so cautious a paper as the Spectator prophesied that 
within a week Steyn and De Wet would be prisoners, 
and armed opposition over in the Orange Free State, 
nearly two years before the day that De Wet signed a 
treaty as one of the leaders of an army of 20,000 men. It 
would be a great mistake to end the war, supposing over 
again that the Boers are quite unlike other Europeans, 
and not to treat their pride and sorrow as sacred. The 
three Generals are under the shadow of great public 
and private calamities. Each one of them has had 
his home destroyed on pretexts which, as the Sv. 
James's Gazette declared in an honourable interlude, 
are an outrage on the customs of civilised war. 
Mrs. De Wet was in prison three months ago, 
and when Mr. Brodrick was asked whether he 
would see that she was at least informed that 
if she would agree to be banished from South 
Africa she could leave her prison, ‘he replied that an 
‘exaggerated importance was given to that lady.” 
The Boer leaders were spoken of by Mr. Chamberlain 
only a few months ago as men who could not be allowed 
to live in South Africa ; Lord Milner and Lord Halsbury 
applied to them all manner of insulting expressions, and 
it was only when the senior officer in South Africa was 
a prisoner in their hands that we discovered that one of 
their Generals was a humane man, a discovery that 
Lord Halsbury forgot as soon as General Delarey had 
released the officer who had evicted Mrs. Delarey 
and destroyed her home. Whilst these memories 
are still green there is a pitiful want of dignity 
in talking of men whose country is in ruins and 
whose people are in destitution as if what they 
would welcome most in the world are the social caresses 
of rank and fashion, and the inquisitive attentions of men 
to whom there is nothing noble in losing everything for 
freedom. There will be a woeful misunderstanding, 
affecting both our judgment of the Boers and the im- 
pression England will leave on their minds, if we treat 
men whose calamities are overwhelming and whose 
pride is sensitive and erect, as if their sorrows were 
trivial and their self-respect gone with their surrender. 
The Boer Generals do not ask for a few crumbs of 
gracious forgiveness or good-humoured condescension ; 
we only slight ourselves if we grudge them the respect 
due to their courage and the loss of the flag they up- 
held so steadfastly. They know with what a proud 
echo their names will go down to posterity and their 
bearing is the grave dignity of simple men who have 
won an admiration that stretches round the world, and 
added by their heroism a new grandeur to the greatest 
of the causes of mankind. 

Our self-respect is concerned vitally in another 
matter. The Government has promised before the world 
that it will govern the Boer States better than the 
Boers can govern them, and the nation’s credit is 
pledged to carrying out a formal and solemn compact. If 


no effort is to be spared to make good those profes- 
sions, something more is wanted than the spirit of 
genial confidence in officials and a few good- 
natured words 2oout the Boers—the temper illus- 
trated in Mr. Alfred Lyttelton’s article in the 
North American Review and the _ silence he 
observed when other supporters of the war protested 
against particular injustices. For three years it has 
been the fashion to assume that the administration is 
liable to error in cases affecting our own troops—as in 
the case of hospitals and transports—and that that 
administration is so certainly infallible in cases where 
the lives at stake are those of Boer women and children 
that to question its wisdom is treason. Everyone 
remembers what an obstacle that spirit was to the first 
efforts to reduce the death-rate in the camps below 
the record of the Bombay plague. If our responsibili- 
ties in South Africa are to be recognised we want a more 
exacting and more critical spirit, and every Englishman 
must feel that his personal honour is concerned in 
the good government of a country which we have 
deprived of self-government. And in our public men 
we want a patriotism that is stern and stable and un- 
yielding, and not that gossamer patriotism which floats 
very prettily in the sunlight and vanishes with the first 
rustle of the popular ill-will. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 


VERY well informed and instructive article 

appeared the other day in the Daily Chronicle 
dealing with the work and prospects of railways in 
this country. Speaking generally, the present position 
is this : with the increasing prosperity of the country, 
railway companies have of late years been doing more 
and more business. They are carrying over their lines 
every year more passengers and more goods, and conse- 
quently their gross receipts are increasing. For 
example, the gross revenue of the North-Western, 
Midland, Great Western, and North-Eastern Railway 
Companies rose from thirty-six millions in 1891 to 
forty-five millions in 1901. But the improvement was 
eaten up by a more than equivalent increase in working 
expenses. And, further, the capital expenditure 
of these four lines had increased by fifty-five 
millions during the same decade. Allowing interest 
upon this at 3} per cent., the correspondent of our cons 
temporary calculates that the net result is a loss to the 
shareholder of 1901, as compared to the shareholder of 
1891, representing a dividend of nearly twelve shillings 
per cent. per annum. We are glad to hear that 
‘* British railway shareholders are beginning to be 
alarmed about the position of their property.” In 
truth, the question whether it will steadily depreciate, 
or steadily appreciate, in future years depends entirely 
upon their alarm. How can a business be managed 
properly if those who own it are fast asleep? A rail- 
way is to a great extent a natural monopoly, and only 
by the grossest mismanagement could railway traffic 
decline, or even remain stationary, in a thriving 
and growing community. Let us take a concrete 
example. If the shareholders of the North-Western had 
been awake and had kept a sharp and critical eye upon 
their directors and managers, we may be quite certain 
that the increase of goods carried, from 37 to 42 million 
tons between 1891 and 1901, would have been far 
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greater. Goods are inanimate things and cannot com- 
plain or criticise. Passengers are animate; they 
write to the papers, they expostulate to station 
masters. Perhaps this explains a more than corre- 
sponding increase in passenger traffic. The number of 
passengers carried by that railway increased from 
64 millions in 1891 to 86 millions in 1901. 

The idea, which presents itself to narrow minds 
as a familiar truism, that the main cause of declining 
profits is to be found in the increasing wages of 
employés is still, as it always has been, one of the 
most dangerous illusions in the commercial world. We 
find, for instance, that on the London and North-Western 
Railway the cost of wages per train-mile increased from 
sixteen to nineteen pence in the period under review. 
There is no reason whatever why, with the improvement 
in labour-saving machinery, and with the higher 
quality and greater quantity of work which can 
always be had from better men—and better men will 
always be attracted by better wages, and better 
wages will always support and maintain a higher 
standard of efficiency in a staff—there is, we assert, no 
reason whatever why higher wages and salaries should 
mean a heavier expenditure on wages per train-mile. 
On the other hand, the increase in local rates is con- 
siderable and incurable, so long as the non-occupying 
landlord continues to escape from contributing to the 
local expenditure which maintains or enhances the value 
of his property. Again, the increase in the cost of coal 
is an item on the expenditure side which could hardly 
have been avoided. Yet its influence on profits may 
easily be exaggerated. On the same line the expendi- 
ture on coal per train-mile rose from 3°09 pence in 1891 
to 4°52 pence in 1901. But, of course, the coal bill in 
1901 was quite exceptionally high. At any rate, the 
difference in the coal billis of very small assistance indeed 
if we want to account for the difference between the cost 
of moving goods in America and in England. The 
Pennsylvania Railway Company, for example, carried 
goods in 1900 at an average rate of a little over a 
farthing per ton per mile. In the same year the aver- 
age rate paid to the London and North-Western Com- 
pany was rather more than a penny per ton per mile. 
These figures are furnished by Mr. George Paish, and 
he tells us in this connection a most extraordinary pair 
of facts. . Between 1880 and 1900 the Pennsylvania 
Company reduced the cost of moving goods on its lines 
by 33 per cent., while during the same period, in spite 
of all the inventions of labour-saving machinery, the 
cost of moving goods on the London and North- 
Western Railway increased by 28 per cent ! 

Confronted by facts like these, we may well ask 
for some cause adequate to explain what is at first 
sight an inexplicable contrast. Such acause must be 
found not in things, but in men. ‘* There is another 
feature of cheering import,” says Mr. Carnegie in a 
short discussion upon American railroads, in his 
recently published Empire of Business. ‘The road 
to promotion is clear and direct. All can certify to 
that ; for I doubt not many of those now in authority 
began in subordinate positions and have won their way 
by merit and not by favour. Every man in the 
railway industrial army, as Napoleon said of his 
army, carries a marshal’s baton in his knapsack.” 
That is the first condition of American superiority ; and 
the second, we believe, is to be found in the higher 


“It is one 


of the most cheering facts of our day,” says Mr. 
Carnegie, who was himself a railway operator when 
the line to Pittsburg was unfinished (and who thought 
they had reached perfection when the Lightning ex- 
press ran in thirteen hours from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg, ze., at twenty-seven miles an hour). ‘‘It 
is one of the most cheering facts of our day that 
under present conditions the wages of labour tend 
to rise and the prices of the necessaries of life tend 
to fall.” It is a specially cheering fact for the United 
States that wages there are on a_ higher level 
than in England, and tend to rise more rapidly. 
There is another extraordinary contrast also between 
our own people and the people of the United States. 
In our own Civil Service appointments, and to some 
extent promotions, are by merit, whereas business 
partnerships, directorships, and the like, are mostly 
inherited, bought, or jobbed. No one nowadays 
expects a railway director in England to be an expert 
in railway management, or even to give his time to this 
important business. When Lord Rosebery became a 
director of the Great Northern Railway Company, 
scarcely any writer outside the limits of these columns 
ventured to express a doubt as to whether this was 
a good example of the new doctrine of commercial 
efficiency. But in America, jobbery is the rule in public 
life, and promotion by merit reigns in the business 
world. Hence railways are better and more economically 
managed in America than in England. 





NORTH SEA _ FISHERIES 
CONGRESS. 


INTERNATIONAL 


URING the latter part of July the above Congress 
held its third meeting at Copenhagen, as ar- 
ranged at Christiania. The proposals for this gathering 
hung fire for some time owing to the excessive caution 
of the Powers, who were anxious to see their money’s 
worth, and a little doubtful about the good likely to be 
achieved by the Congress; but the Danish Government, 
on whom the duties of convener naturally fell, stuck 
to the project, and was able to quiet the scruples 
of the Powers. So out of the group Russia (and Fin- 
land), Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Sweden and 
Norway, and Denmark attended, while Belgium only 
held aloof for the time, waiting to see what the out- 
come would be. 

The Danish Premier welcomed the representatives 
at a preliminary meeting, at which it was agreed to 
constitute the permanent council destined to have its 
seat at Copenhagen, just as the laboratory under Dr. 
Fridjof Nansen is at Christiania. The word ‘ perma- 
nent’? must be used with reservation, as some of the 
Powers have only voted contributions in the first 
instance for three years, which they may continue, 
if the experiment seems justified. The English 
delegates and experts were Sir Colin Scott 
Moncrieff, Professor D’Arcy Thompson, of Dundee, 
Mr. W. Garstang, and Dr. H. L. Mill, Dr. Hering, 
one of the German delegates, having been chosen 


president, made a financial statement at the first 
meeting of the International Council, from which it 
appears thai the Council was to receive £4,800 from 
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the participating States. Germany and Great Britain 
were to contribute £1,250 each, Russia a like amount, 
besides £262 10s. from Finland, which sum was also 
given by Denmark, Holland, and Norway and Sweden. 
Belgium was also to be asked to contribute such a sum 
if she came in later. With this income the Council had 
to take means for solving two problems: (1) To in- 
quire into the migrations of the herring and cod and 
the influence of these migrations on the fisheries, 
especially in the northern part of the North Sea, and 
also to study the biology of these and other allied 
fishes. (2) To deal with the question of over-fishing, 
particularly in the southern part of the North Sea, and 
in connection with this to take up the special study of 
flat-fish. 

The migration of the herring and cod are but little 
understood, and it is not ascertained on what rule, if 
any, they proceed. The second problem has been 
forced on the attention of the Council by the alleged 
effect of trawling, as this method of fishing is said to 
cause destruction to numbers of immature fish, who 
cannot escape through the meshes of the trawl net, and to 
interfere with the process of fertilisation. For the purpose 
of considering the best method of attacking these pro- 
blems the Council appointed a Hydrographical and a 
Biological Committee. The latter committee was to 
consider closely the questions already referred to, while 
the former was to allocate amongst the Powers the 
actual work of exploration, destined to yield the data 
with which the scientific experts sitting on the Bio- 
logical Committee would be fed. The Hydrographical 
Committee soon prepared a scheme, which the Council 
adopted at its third sitting. It may be mentioned that 
Norway and Sweden are taking that part of the sea 
which lies roughly between Iceland and Shetland, that 
Great Britain then takes up the work along her east 
coast and down the Channel as far as a line drawn 
from the Isle of Wight to the Cotentin. The Danes 
and Russians are to co-operate in the North Atlantic 
and Arctic Seas, as it is not proposed to keep strictly 
to the North Sea as defined by the International Con- 
vention of 1883. Thus the Finns are to explore the 
Gulf of Finland and the Gulf of Bothnia, and it is 
hoped eventually to explore the Baltic. A proposal 
that the operations of the steamers set apart for this 
work should include the collection of plankton, ac- 
cording to a scheme prepared by two of the experts, 
was for the time shelved. It is understood that 
Norway has already begun her share of the work, 
and that Great Britain will shortly follow her example. 
For several years past the Moray Firth has been closed 
to British trawlers, but as there was no hope of an 
international agreement being reached, by which it 
would be closed also to the trawlers of other Powers, it 
was impossible for the scientific experiments that were 
conducted to have any great value. It appears that 
the contributions made by the Powers in the propor- 
tions already mentioned do not exhaust their financial 
efforts for the purposes of the Council, and H.M. 
Government take credit for further provision, which is 
partly obtained by diverting for a period of years the 
sub-head of the vote of the Fishery Board for Scotland, 
entitled ‘' Scientific Investigation.””’ Norway has two 
vessels, Sweden, Russia, Finland, Denmark, Holland, 
Great Britain each one vessel for the service of the 
Council,being in the several countries either temporarily 
set apart for this purpose or forming part of a per- 


manent organisation for supervising fisheries. The 
amounts are not impressive, and they show that for 
scientific research applied to a highly practical end the 
smaller countries have the will and the means to make 
efforts in advance of their resources judged by the 
standard of the Great Powers. 





THE CORK EXHIBITION. 


O anyone holding in memory the magnificent scale, the 
artistic perfection, of the great Paris Exposition of 

1900 there is something at once profoundly pathetic and 
profoundly interesting in the Exhibition now being held in 
Cork. If the former represented the triumphant progress 
of the great European nations in industrial pursuits and the 
finest of the arts, the latter stands for a very gallant effort 
of a little country on an unfamiliar path. Cork is certainly 
not Paris, but to-day she means the Ireland of the indus- 
trial and agricultural reformer. Although the direct sug- 
gestion of this exhibition came from the Lord Mayor, that 
Recess Committee—now a matter of ancient history—which 
led to the establishment of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland, under the devoted 
patriotism of Mr. Horace Plunkett, began the movement 
which is exemplified to-day in the Exhibition grounds. We 
do not say reached its climax, for that is still years distant, 
when the seed now being sown in faith and enthusiasm will, 
one hopes, bring forth fruit a thousandfold. For the 
moment, the problem before the minds of the executive 
committee—as before those of every class interested in the 
welfare of Ireland—is how to stem the tide of emigration, 
how to bring the people back to the soil. And so, along the 
picturesque, wooded banks of the River Lee, in the Mar- 
dyke grounds whose leafy green is a daily refreshment to the 
eye, are set forth a series of object-lessons on everything 
connected with “the simple life.” We will begin with the 
model Irish cottage, which we would have pronounced per- 
fect only that it is slated instead of thatched. We had in 
our mind’s eye the picturesque effect of the gold-coloured 
roofs so familiar in the West, which have also the further 
advantage of being warmer in winter and cooler in summer 
than roofs of ordinary material, but the lady in charge 
pointed out that thatch was both troublesome and expen- 
sive, and that this building represented no mere ideal in the 
air, but the type of cottage now being actually constructed 
by the Tipperary Union for its labourers at a cost of a little 
over #100 and rented at a shilling a week. There was 
nothing in it that could not be had for a few pence to a few 
shillings, and nothing that would not please a refined mind, 
from the simple, rush-bottomed chairs to the curtains of blue 
Irish cotton and the home-made scarlet quilt. The pic- 
tures all cost the sum of one penny and were neatly pinned 
on brown cardboard, except the wonderful reproduction in 
gold and colours of one of Fra Angelico’s angels given as a 
Christmas supplement by the Zrish Rosary, and artistic 
enough to hang in any boudoir. ‘The traditional black pot 
hung over the regulation peat fire, a neat ingle-seat had 
been made from a packing-box, and over the mantel-shelf 
were handfuls of flowers in simple pottery ware. Outside 
was a plot of highly-cultivated ground some eighth of an 
acre in extent, showing how much might be done by thrift 
and skill. Farther om lay the model school garden—the 
work of five boys from the Christian Brothers’ School under 
the zealous guidance of Mr. Harper, of Gloucester. He is 
of the school of Ruskin and Kropotkine, and holds that in 
all ways the man bred by country life and communion with 
Nature is worth more than the town-dweller, While reserv- 
ing judgment on this head, we were filled with admiration 
tor the little gardens illustrating in such small space the 
food-values of plants, their varying habits of growth and 
preference for certain soil. In illustration of this latter 
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point, for instance, a water-lily opened a beautiful bud in a 
small stone basin brimming with water, beside a London 
Pride flourishing in sand, and a crop of saxifrage on a heap 
of stones. But perhaps most striking of all was the fact 
that on ground that in the month of March had been a 
barren sod are now to be seen a border brilliant with all 
the colours of the rainbow from almost every annual that 
can be raised from seed ; a flourishing apple orchard, and a 
lovely little plantation of trees. Ireland is peculiarly 
favourable to the growth of ornamental pines and ever- 
greens (witness, for example, the superb effect achieved in 
his plantations by that fine connoisseur, Lord Powerscourt), 
and the dark green of the picea nobilis and the araucaria 
contrasts charmingly with the lighter hue of the deodara. 
As regards apple-trees, so long ago as 1775 Arthur Young, 
who visited Dromoland, wrote: “Sir Lucius O’Brien took 
me to see his orchards. I never beheld such crops: the 
trees were covered with the most splendid fruits, and he 
assured me that some trees gave him a hogshead of cider.” 
Unfortunately, all over Ireland, want of attention, apathy, 
or some other cause has brought the orchards into very 
bad condition, which it is now hoped to alter. It is encourag- 
ing to note that of the five young neophytes who have been 
engaged in practical “ Nature-study” as recommended by 
the Duke of Devonshire, in the grounds of the Cork Exhi- 
bition, four have declared their preference for agricultural 
over mercantile pursuits. But if a boy should have either 
inventive or artistic genius he will find sufficient stimulus in 
contemplating the splendid models of Harland and Wolff’s 
great steamships Teutonic and Majestic, or the paintings 
in the Art Gallery. This collection, brought together by 
Seymour Lucas the younger, deserves the warmest com- 
mendation. ‘The great Corporations of London and 
Manchester, the lesser ones of Salford, Leicester, and 
Blackburn, and many private donors, have contributed to 
form a loan exhibition of exceptional interest and value. 
Masterpieces of portraiture by Herkomer and Watts hang 
side by side with masterpieces of colouring by Leader, 
Holman Hunt, and Waterhouse. “Circe” and Gany- 
mede” give the spell of the classic past, Frith’s “ Derby 
Day ” recalls the Victorian Era, while Watt’s fine portrait 
of Lord Roberts has the added interest of actuality. But 
the gem of the collection is Millaiss “Women in an 
Orchard,” an exquisite example of his pre-Raphaelite 
period. In the gallery devoted to Irish artists the 
place of honour is held by O’Neill’s _ picture, 
“The Death of Raphael,” a lovely piece of colour 
admirably executed, lent by Lord Armstrong. Walter 
Osborne, Nathaniel Hone, and Alexander Williams 
are well represented with their familiar studies of Irish 
greenwood, wild sea-coast, and lonely haunts of wild deer. 
But we miss Mrs. Allingham’s charming work, and Miss 
Sara Purser’s portraits, while Mr. Jack Yeats might be 
better represented. His technique is far from perfect, but 
he has élan, go, inspiration. In the same gallery hangs an 
interesting portrait of his brother, William Butler Yeats, the 
poet. 

Close to the picture gallery is the Central Hall, where 
are to be seen specimens of many industries, loveliest lace 
from Presentation Convents and the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd, the Lace Depdt in Grafton-street and the Irish 
Industries’ Association ; tapestry from Mayo ; tufted carpets 
from Donegal (the Foxford industry alone deserves an 
article all to itself), dainty and elaborate frocks from Forrest 
and Switzer’s, while the work of the Royal Irish School of 
Art Needlework is a dream, especially in the direction of 
book-covers. The sonnets of Shakespeare, the poems of 
Dante Gabriel and Christina Rossetti, seem to have in- 
spired the workers to produce for them ideal coverings of 
silk wrought with resplendent and delicate embroideries 
of bird and flower. Opposite to these is a stall for 
mosaic work. ‘The Department last year made the lament- 
able discovery that £70,000 had been spent out of Ireland 
on mosaic and stained glass. Under the skilled tuition of Sir 
William Richmond’s assistant two capable students from 
the Art Schools are rapidly acquiring the art of producing 


mosaic after the famous old Ravenna pattern. Space fails 
to tell of the Connemara marbles, the model dairies, 
bakeries, laundries, which form at this moment a great 
industrial school not only for children but for adults, to 
which the Lord Mayor and the executive committee hope 
many thousand visitors will come before the Exhibition 
closes. We have passed over the more ordinary “ Inter- 
national” exhibits, “ the greatest water-chute in the world,” 
and even the genuine gondolas which ply with their peculiar 
charm on the River Lee, preferring to speak rather of what 
must appeal to those who pray with the passion of humanity, 
“God save Ireland.” 


L. M. LIttLe. 





FROM ABROAD. 
WORKING MEN’S PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES. 
RELATIVE TO THE RECENT CONGRESS AT LYONS. 


HE co-operative movement in France, of which 
we shall shortly retrace the various stages, has 
taken an unlooked for extension in these last years. 
The societies of consumption rose from 942 in 1893 to 
1,418 in 1899. The credit societies reached the figure 
of 640 in 1899. As to the agricultural societies, they 
amount to many thousands to-day. But it is important 
to insist particularly on working men’s productive 
societies, since the recent congress at Lyons furnishes 
us with the occasion. It is through them, in fact, that 
in 1848 France started co-operation. In spite of suc- 
cessive failures in 1848, 1863, and 1877, it has always 
returned to this peculiar form of the co-operative idea, 
as being more suited to the character of its workmen. 
The attempts renewed in 1881, have at least been 
successful this time, and as far as co-operative pro- 
duction is concerned we now leave all other European 
nations far behind us. 

We should like to give our readers a rapid notion 
of the development of French workmen’s societies, and 
find some explanation of this unhoped-for progress. 

The number of the co-operative productive socie- 
ties has risen successively from 81 in 1893 to 172 in 
1895; 202 in 1897, 246 in 1899. In 1897 the 
capital* subscribed for these 202 societies reached 
13,800,000 fr., the capital paid out 13,300,000 fr. 
Their number of associates was 9,800 members. 
They had sold goods worth 40 millions of francs, 
and realised a profit of nearly 4 millions. The move- 
ment was not limited to Paris, but extended to 
the provinces. In 1893 there were only 41 co-opera- 
tives in the departments outside the Seine; in 1899 
they exceeded 65. Instead of being concentrated at 
Lyons, which place was the heart of the idea of asso- 
ciation, the flood extended ifs beneficial waves as far 
as Limoges, where there were 12 societies; at Bor- 
deaux 12 societies. It even penetrated those of the 
populations who were the most attached to the jealous 
individualism of the peasant, and working men’s asso- 
ciations were founded at Toulouse, Bruges, and Cler- 
mont-Ferraud. Not only has co-operative production 
extended all over France, it has even penetrated all 
branches of industry. Thus, in 1897, the following list 
was drawn up : 

WoRrKING MEN’s PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES, 
Woodmen 


in a I 
Industries of extraction 6 
‘ of alimentation 3 
ea of polygraphy 13 
ra leather and skins 17 
“ textile fabrics 10 
- stuffs... 5 





* The information utilised in this article is taken from the 
inquiry made in 1897 by the Board of Labour, and from the 
different organs of the co-operative movement. 
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WORKING MEN’S PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES—continued. 


(ast Buildings... ‘ies a <i f 
Industries | and. Working principally for building 6 
in wood | 3th Wood construction in general ... 14 
4th. Divers and toy trade pel ae 5 

Metal ff Buildings “ oe ns 4 
works | 2nd. Others... 15 
Cutting of ——— a ae ae “a « 
: 1st. Public roads sole on ~~ 

Works in | ond. Building __... “a si a ss 
onsite be Painting ee oe, tees — 
4th. Divers... - ae sad ae 6 

Glass works wel ve bas a : ies 4 
Carriage and bakery _... a eo wee . 20 


It would be incorrect to suppose that working 
men’s associations exist only in small industries. 
Doubtless 64 co-operatives count only from o to 9 
workmen, but 


41 have an effective force of from 1o0to 24 workmen 


22 ” ” ” 25to 49 ” 
24 ” ” ” 50to 99 ” 
12 ” ” ” 100 to 499 ” 

2 ” ” ” 500 to 1,000 ” 


The Exhibition of 1900 opened an era of prosperity 
for co-operative societies. The greater part of them 
found in different auctions the source of heavy profits, 
often amounting’ to many millions, and ‘‘The Co- 
operative Bank,” which serves as intermediary between 
the associations, their clients, and tradesmen, did busi- 
ness for more than three millions. 

This unlooked-for progress is all the more inte- 
resting, as productive co-operation is by its very nature 
one of the most complex and fragile forms of associa- 
tion. How, then, is it possible to explain its rapid 
development in the heart of a race whose individualism 
and want of discipline are so often criticised? To 
explain this social phenomenon we find four different 
causes. 

In the first place, the co-operators have not cast 
all their societies in the same mould. They appear 
even in such divers forms, that it is sometimes difficult 
to class them into distinct groups. One can, however, 
bring them down to four different kinds. The sem/- 
patronal association owes its origin to the generosity of 
a philanthropical ‘‘ bourgeois.” It is the result of an 
evolution beginning by participation in the profits 
and ending in the complete elimination of the 
patron. But even after his removal, the society is 
invested with certain characters of the patronship 
on account of the importance of the power and profits 
granted to the steward. With the semz-capitalist asso- 
ciation we rise one degree above the present organisa- 
tion of labour. It has recourse to foreign capital by 
loan, and remunerates it by a previous deduction on the 
profits. The Socialists of 1848 had imagined a third 
type, corporate association, which, organised by a trade 
union, would be opened by turns to all its members. 
Finally, the autonomist association, which is the true 
expression of the co-operative ideal, formed of members 
who are to be as far as possible, both workmen and 
shareholders at the same time, and who work only for 
the association. It borrows nothing from outside, 
neither foreign capital, nor hand labour. 

But if the co-operators have been ‘wise enough to 
vary the types of their societies, they have known also 
how to impose on all— and that is the second reason 
of their success—a severe administration and a rigorous 
discipline. Doubtless they have associated all the 
members in the administration of the society, organised 
general assemblies, committees of control and councils 
of administration, but they have also understood that 
one single and continuous direction was the necessary 
condition of a prosperous industry. If one takes the 
144 societies existing in 1897, one realises that : 


In 2 of them, the director, revocable and re-eligible, was 
elected for 6 months. 

» 35 ” ” 1 year. 

” 55 ” ” 3 ” 


In 17 of them, the director, revocable and re-eligible, was 
elected for 5 years, 
6 


” 5 °° ” ” 

” 1 bh] ” 7 ” 

” I ” Lb) 9 ” 

9° 2 ” bh 10 39 

” I ” ” 25 ” 

— as se For lite. 

» 28 ” » For an unlimited time. 


Working men’s associations would, perhaps, not 
have displayed so much wisdom in the drawing up of 
their statutes had they not had a federative centre to 
advise them. A Chambre Consultative living on the 
subscriptions of different co-operatives, binding them 
to each other, supported on the one hand by a bank 
which would negotiate their bills, and a newspaper 
which would give them publicity, had the advantage of 
strengthening the new societies with its experience and 
helping the older ones with its wise control. The work- 
men—and that is another cause of their rapid victory— 
understood this necessity of the union, even before their 
ideas had taken any extension. In 1883, they founded the 
Chambre Consultative; a few years later, they had a 
newspaper, / Association Ouvriere de production, a co- 
operative bank, which in 1896, thanks to the genero- 
sity ofa former disciple of Fourier, doubled the amount 
of its business. Endowed with these two indispensable 
organs, the salutary influence of the Chambre Consultative 
increased with the progress of the co-operative societies. 
In 1897 it represented two-thirds of the activity of the 
group and 85 per cent. of the profits. In 1900, out of 246 
societies nearly 170 had been admitted on examination 
of their statutes* and accounts, as members of the 
Chambre Consultative. The addition of provincial 
federations has strengthened the central organism. 
In 1894 Lyons organised a consulting chamber and a 
co-operative bank for the associations of the south- 
east. In 1896 Bordeaux, in her turn, grouped the 
societies of the south-west. 

In spite of their intelligent organisation and un- 
tiring energy, the workmen’s associations would not 
have extended over the whole of France so rapidly 
the beneficial influence of their system but for the 
support they found in the sympathy of public opinion 
and that of the Government. Whilst the generosity of 
certain private individuals permitted the co-operative 
bank to extend its affairs, the State endeavored to help 
the productive societies in taking part in the auctions. 
A decree issued on June 4, 1888, at the proposi- 
tion of M. Waldeck-Rousseau, and relative to 
the markets passed in the name of the State, 
was extended to work executed by departments 
by the notice of the Council of State of June 27, 
1889, and to the communal markets by the first article 
of the law of July 29, 1893. The contracts were to be 
divided in sufficiently small portions for the co-operative 
societies to be able to take part in them with some 
chance of success. They were, moreover, exempted 
from paying the heavy security statuable by preceding 
reguiations. These various legal conditions, together 
with a few small grants accorded by the Budget, and 
loans granted on an important legacy bequeathed to 
the city of Paris, have permitted many workmen’s 
associations to tide over their early struggles. 

Such are the causes which explain the unexpected 
development of these co-operative societies. These 
246 associations give decisive arguments and fresh 
hopes to all those who expect to find the solution of the 
social question in enlarged mutality and co-operation, 


Jacques BARDovux. 
Paris, August 15. 

* Itis important to observe that the Chambre Cons sitative 
does not admit as adherents the associations which are more 
bent on enriching a minority of associates than on making 
a daily increasing number of wage-earners co-proprietors. It 
is thus that all the united peg ep cies must distribute at least 
25 per cent. of the profits to the “ travailleurs "—whether they 
are shareholders or not. 
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A MEASURE OF SHIFTING SAND. 
V. 


OME days later, when Powys had returned to New 
York on the heels of a telegram, Johnson and I 
talked together. ; 

‘*And how much money have you got, d’ye say?” 

‘* Eight cents.” 

* And I’ve nine.” 

Johnson walked up and down the room. 

‘*That’s what it comes to, my wee buckshot ; we’re 
stranded. Ay,” he continued bitterly, ‘‘ we’re stranded. 
I wish I’d got that Produce Merchant here, and that 
wee buckshot we met at the Roost.” 

‘Well, it’s the road to-morrow,” I said, ‘‘and if 
you ask me, it’s better here, by a long sea-mile, than 
on those beastly avenues.” 

** D’ye know what the road means, my wee buck- 
shot? You've never deen stranded by the way you 
talk. I'll tell you what the road means. It means 
hell, and it means hunger, and it means you'll get hit 
in the neck by any damn sheriff you may happen to 
run against. And it means you'll sleep out and wake 
stiff, and it means a sight more, you damn young rook ; 
that you'll begin to learn to-morrow.” 

‘** Very well then, Johnny, to-morrow I'll begin to 
learn.” 

Johnson ceased railing, and, to my intense surprise, 
routed in his box for a little while till he produced a 
Bible. 

“T’ll just read you a chapter,” he explained, “in 
Revelations—I always read it when I’ve just finished 
the deuce of aracket. And this—” he added, ‘“‘ ¢his 
has been the /el/ of a racket.” And he turned over the 
leaves and read the last chapter of all. 


A little after dawn the next morning Johnny and I 
arose and hung around in the village till the bakery 
opened. We bought five cents’ worth of doughnuts 
and breakfasted. We put on a change of socks, a few 
handkerchiefs and a couple of collars in our pockets, 
turned our backs upon Katonah village, and took to the 
lonely roads, a couple of masterless men, with sixpence 
in bullion for our united wealth. 

We didn’t talk much, tramps seldom do ; now and 
again some blackguard reminiscence of our dissolute 
lives was hazarded. 
ial ig remember how we got fired out of the music- 

all: 

‘‘And old Powsy writing the article for the 
Recorder. ’Twas Sunday and a Sabbath.” 

‘*Yes, and how I bought oranges one night when 
I was fullto the chin, and it came on to rain and the 
bag got wet, and the damn oranges were all rolling 
hooray for Joseph.” 

“Yes,” said I, ‘that was the night you tried to 
kiss the copper. You can thank your stars you weren’t 
pulled.” : 

But always as if the scenes presented belonged to 
another life—as if something had changed in us, cut- 
ting us away from the past. As if we had aged 
suddenly, and to-day were not at all like yesterday. 

As the heat grew, and we grew tired, the remarks 
became fewer, we went on moodily ; if we spoke, it 
was but to curse the heat and the flies. Now and 
again, when we saw a likely farm, we went and braced 
the boss for a job ; but it was the old tune every time. 

**Noce, I do’n’ want no help myself. Lon’ know 
of anyone does.” 

‘* Youse young fellers ought-a be ashamed, comin’ 
round like this fer work on a farm.” 

‘* Dern if I ever see sech farm-help as you two’d 


make. - I guess you must-a got lost somewheres ’n’ 
ain’t bin found yet.” 


There is nothing that takes the heart out of a man 
like this. Hunger is a little thing, cold is bearable, rain 
and the wind one can take with a light heart and a 
buttoned jacket, but to seek work, and not to find 
work, to drag your pride in the dust before every 
crusty old hunks who has a row to hoe and a spavined 
plug to see to, and all this unavailingly, that is your 
gall, your hot iron, look you ; that is the one true hell, 
the one bitter agony, of every man not born, in a way 
of speaking, to the rags and tatters of the road. I 
look back on that knocking at strange doors, that 
period of sour welcome and curt turn-down, with 
feelings I cannot express. Indiscriminate charity may 
be an evil, I daresay it is. Discriminate selfishness is, 
I guess, an evil rather greater. I don’t think many 
tramps and vagabonds, in their muddy colourless 
minds, care a dull blasphemy for either, but what they 
do care for, care for acutely, is the costless charity of 
the kind word. Something to put a heart into them, to 
give them a rag of self-respect, and make them feel 
more human beings than chivvied dogs. 


It was a little past two in the afternoon, I reckon, 
wher the rain began, and the rain brought a chill wind. 
We were hungry by this time, having walked far in the 
eight hours since breakfast. When one is tired and 
hungry one feels the cold, too, readily. We felt it, I 
know, down to our very bones, but we plodded on, 
nevertheless, the mud clogging our boots, and each of 
us keeping up in sheer bravado. We were both afraid 
of stopping. We felt it would be like falling out of the 
ranks in the retreat from Moscow; so for that after- 
noon we tramped steadily, the rain dripping from our 
hat-brims, our heads bowed, neither speaking, cold to 
the marrow, hungry, two smears across a rain-bleared 
landscape, two vagabonds ripe for any sheriff with a 
sense of duty. 

Towards sunset the sodden clouds broke away 
from the horizon and showed us a pale sun going down 
in a blur of watery yellow. Our road had topped a hill, 
and we, standing at the crest, were looking westward, 
downward, for some barn or lean-to where we could 
make a fire and put up for the night. On the bare, 
treeless slope of that dreary hill, cheerless beyond 
words, looking wan and washed-out in the sickly sun- 
light, a deserted and forgotten cemetery lay right at 
our feet. The stone walls had fallen here and there, 
had been pulled down, like enough, by the owner of a 
lean cow who lay there chewing thecud. A few rough 
tombstones cropped up in the lush grass ; they were 
nameless, all of them, and the misery of that deserted 
graveyard made us both shudder. We sat down on 
the stone wall and stared blankly, shivering. I remem- 
ber there was a dead wood-chuck lying among the 
strewn stones at our feet. 

‘We're stranded, my wee buckshot,” said John- 
son; ‘‘ that’s what we are —stranded.” 

I said nothing, having a pretty accurate knowledge 
of that fact already. My teeth were chattering like 
castanets. I didn’t feel happy. 

‘** Are ye cold, Jan? ” he asked. 

** I’ve been colder.” 

‘*T wish we hadn’t been such damn young fools 
with our money. We can’t go on with this racket very 
long.” 

at No; but something’s sure to turn up. , Things 
can’t be worse than this.” 

‘‘It’s a damn lonesome place for a young man, I 
don’t deny,” he answered. ‘‘I hope it won’t give me 
quinsy.” He paused a little while. ‘‘ Say,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘don’t you go falling ill. You're not strong 
enough for this racket, and if you or I fall ill it'll be the 
hell of a business.” 


‘¢ Good Lord, yes. Did you ever have quinsy ?” 
»)y ) 7 


‘* Yes, my wee buckshot, I got quinsy in Montreal. 
It’s like getting drunk. 


It gives you the deuce of a 
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time. I lost my job through quinsy. 
hungry?” 

"ea 

‘*Ah, you're young, 
you get to my age.” 

Presently he fell to singing a sort of slang ballad 
which he had learned from a sea captain. It had a 
refrain : 


D’ye feel 


’ 


* he answered. ‘* Wait till 


** On the banks of our native Australia, 
Where the girls are so happy and gay.” 


And when he had finished he sang another : 
‘* The light green parasol,” 


but he sang neither with that greatness of gusto 
peculiar to him; before he had finished the second the 
sun went down and the rain recommenced. 

There was a short twilight, and in the great bleak 
misery of that evening one roost seemed just as cheer- 
less as another. We worked to leeward of the church- 
yard and snuggled down with our backs to the stone 
wall. We spent the night there, wet through, chilled 
through, a prey for mosquitoes and wretched thoughts ; 
we woke there, next morning, stiff as planks, our joints 
aching, a hollow void in our belts, sixpence between us, 
and below us a dull valley where the cocks were crow- 
ing and cows bellowing in the byres. 


Joun MAsErIieELp. 


JEREMY BENTHAM. 


the long life of Jeremy Bentham drew to a close. 

It was well, indeed, that his ‘‘ days were multi- 
plied and the years of his life increased.” At 
forty, despite precocious talents and a_ mighty 
display of vigour in some directions, he had given to 
the world little of permanent value except the /ragment 
on Government and his famous Defence of Usury. 
‘*La raison est,” wrote his friend George Wilson, 
‘‘ qu'il fait trop de choses a la fois, non qu'il est 
oisif.” He had passed his sixtieth year before he 
began, under the influence of James Mill, to bestow 
serious consideration on party politics. Once engaged, 
however, he threw himself, with characteristic ardour, 
into the thickest of the fray. 


“Bentham passera du Torysme au Radicalisme sans 
s'arréter au Whiggisme,” 


] UST seventy years ago, in the month of June, 1832, 


writes M. Elie Halévy in his able and discriminating, if 
somewhat discursive, work La Formation du Radicalisme 
Philosophiqué.* 

_ Nor, even in affairs of the heart, did the philosopher 
exhibit undue haste or a temper too impulsive, for he 
had reached the mature age of fifty-six when, for the 
first time, he formulated tardy and, as it proved, 
unacceptable proposals of marriage. 

Though a collected edition of Bentham’s writings 
was published a few years after his death, comprising 
eleven bulky tomes, it is sometimes charged against the 
English people that they have failed to do full justice to 
the memory of their famous countryman. Let us not 
forget, however, the tributes to his genius contained 





* LA FORMATION DU RADICALISME PHILOSOPHIQUE. Paris: 
Félix Alcan, Editeur; Ancienne Librairie Germer Bailli¢re et 
Cie.; 108, Boulevard Saint Germain. 1901. 


in Sir Leslie Stephen’s Znglish Utilitarians and in the 
biography of Francis Place by Mr. Graham Wallas. 

It is well known that the name of Bentham has 
always been held in special honour in France, of 
which country he became a ‘‘ citizen ” in 1792; while 
M. Halévy’s interesting book—the first volume of 
which is entitled La /eunesse de Bentham—attests 
that Frenchman are still ready to do him reverence. 

And this is as it should be, for he was long in close 
association with the people of that country. No man 
can say how much of Bentham’s work would have 
perished with him but for the zeal and untiring 
industry of his Swiss friend, Etienne Dumont, of 
which the first-fruits were the Zractés de Législation, 
published at Paris in 1802. Indeed, Bentham himself 
employed the French language in composition more 
frequently than is commonly supposed, writing with 
spirit and freedom if not with the ease of a Beckford or 
a Gibbon. The original MSS. to which Dumont had 
access have been examined by M. Halévy, who declares 
that the labour of the former was that of collation and 
suppression rather than of translation. 


* Dumont apaise le style de Bentham ; dans les manuscrits 
de Bentham, on reconnait tout de suite & quelle école-il a 
appris 4 écrire si couramment le francais, on reconnait l'en- 
fant qui lisait Candide i dix ans et traduisait le Zaureau 
Llanc & vingt-cing; le lecteur de / Esprit des Lois et de 
Essai sur les Meurs.” 

We notice that, as a result of his investigations, 
M. Halévy reproduces among other documents some 
curious fragments on a mathematical calculus for the 
measurement of Pleasure, developing and expanding 
ideas of Helvetius and Beccaria, which find imperfect 
expression in more than one passage of Bentham’s 
published works. 

But Bentham’s claim to renown does not rest solely 
on the influence exercised by him in the departments of 
morals and of politics. It is true, as J. S. Mill declared, 
that we are largely indebted to him for the disposition 
to demand the why of everything ; he introduced those 
habits of thought which are essential to the very idea 
of science. Yet ‘‘it was not his opinions, but his 
method, that constituted the novelty and the value of 
what he did.” It is not, we think, in his Speculations 
on ethical subjects that we should seek his title to 
enduring fame; it will, however, appear abundantly 
established, on examining his contributions to the 
department of law: 


“ He found (wrote Millin 1838) the philosophy of the lawa 
chaos, he left it a science ; he found the practice of the law 
an Augean stable, he turned the river into it, which is 
mining and sweeping away mound after mound of its 
rubbish.” 


He began his struggle against the legal system 
when a very young man. The Fragment on Govern- 
ment appeared in 1776 and the IJnfroduction in 
1789, but he had grown old before any sort of success 
crowned his labours. The failure may no doubt be 
ascribed in part to the convulsions caused by the 
French Revolution, the reverberations of which for 
more than a decade closed the door to social reform in 
this country ; in part, to the engrossing nature of his 
efforts in promoting the long-cherished ‘‘ Panopticon 
Plan,” devised to carry out certain admirable principles 
of prison discipline which had suggested themselves to 
him. The controversy on this subject haunted him for 
years, and the ultimate failure of the scheme, when 
success seemed at last assured, was attributed by 
Bentham to the ill-will of George III., who refused his 
sign manual. Long after the unfortunate issue of his 
plan, within a few months of his death, Bentham 
wrote: ‘* Never does the current of my thought alight 
upon the Panopticon and its fate but my heart sinks 
within me.” 

It was in 1811 that his favourite project finally mis- 
carried, yet as early as 1795 Wilberforce, in his diary, de- 
scribes ‘* Poor Bentham! ” as ‘‘ dying of sickness of hope 
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deferred” ; while in 1803 Romilly is writing to Bentham : 
‘* The first thing he (Dr. Parr) said to me the other day, 
when I met him in the street, was that he hoped I was 
a Panoptician.” Parr was, at that time, endeavour- 
ing to interest Charles Fox in ‘‘ the Plan” and its 
author. 

But within a few years the veteran reformer 
achieved a series uf triumphs so complete that it is 
difficult for the present generation to realise the exist- 
ence of the countless abuses swept away by the torrent 
of denunciation issuing from the ‘‘ hermitage in Queen 
Square-place.” At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the state of the Criminal Code and of the Poor 
Laws, the Law of Evidence, the Rules of Procedure, the 
treatment of debtors, afforded abundant material for 
attack ; while in countless directions, as, e.g., the promo- 
tion of legislation directed against cruelty to animals, 
there was ample scope for the suggestions of a practical 
law reformer. M. Halévy’s book helps us to appreciate 
the vast difficulties with which Bentham had to struggle 
and the completeness of his triumph. 


C. M. A. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MUuniceEps. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION TRAMS. 


THe corporation of Manchester, which last year 
took over the control of the tramway system in the 
city and some of the surrounding districts, have issued 
a report on the first year’s working of the undertaking. 
Up to May, 1go1, the lines had been leased by the 
corporation to a company, which worked the system 
by horse traction. Upon the expiration of the lease, 
however, the company was empowered to continue 
working the tramways until the corporation could 
reconstruct and electrically equip the lines, which they 
are doing and taking over route by route. At present 
they have fifty miles of tramway in use, and by the end 
of April, 1903, the work is to be completed, when they 
will have something like 150 miles under their control, 
including lines leased from the local authorities of the 
out-districts. The corporation have borrowing powers 
for 41,750,000, of which over £800,000 has already 
been expended, and notwithstanding the fact that out of 
the first year’s revenue the sum of £32,000 had to be paid 
for interest and repayment of debt, £ 20,000 was handed 
over to the city in relief of rates. This amount will 
be considerably increased in future years, when the 
whole system is in working order. The average earn- 
ings per car was one shilling per mile and the average 
operating expenses eightpence per mile. The expense 
is considered at present too high, but as the tramways 
are extended the average will be correspondingly 
reduced. In addition to making a handsome profit the 
corporation have lowered fares and improved the con- 
dition of their workpeople by shortening hours, raising 
wages, supplying them with uniform, and granting 
other privileges: The conveyance of parcels between 
the city and the suburbs and the question of through 
traffic between Manchester, Oldham, Ashton, and other 


towns are other matters to which attention has been 
directed. 


TRAMWAY COMPETITION. 


Mr. Seddon’s great talents have, it appears, been 
displayed in the manipulation of local affairs in New 
Zealand no less than in his familiar hints on the 
management of the Empire. He is responsible for 


legislation which empowers the Government to annex 
a railway if it is not constructed within a specified time, 
and also for a provision enabling the Premier of the 
colony to appropriate any land adjoining his official 
residence ‘for protection against fire or for other 
purposes.” An attempt to put in force this last power 
drew from a political opponent this apt parody : 


“ Now as the King walked alone in the garden which was 
aforetime the vineyard of Naboth, he heard a voice saying 
‘Thou shalt not steal.’ He saw not the face nor the mantle, 
but he knew the voice to be the voice of the prophet. 

“ Then the King said, ‘1 didn’t steal it: I merely annexed 
it under the Public Works Amendment Act, 1900.’” 

We have no Public Works Amendment Act in Eng- 
land, and the Lands Clauses Acts allow very meagre 
facilities for land-grabbing. But there are touches in 
the recent tramway impasse at Bournemouth which 
faintly recall the methods of New Zealand. The cor- 
poration and a company got Parliamentary powers to 
make the same tramway, the corporation to have first 
option and the company’s power only to begin if the 
corporation failed to complete the tramway within two 
years. With their eyes fixed on the goal the corpora- 
tion failed to notice that they had strayed beyond the 
starting point. The Tramways Act requires that there 
shall be substantial commencement of the works 
within a year, and, though the corporation had com- 
pleted the tramway within two years, they nad not 
done more than enter into contracts within the first 
year after they acquired their powers. The company 
apparently made no sign until the tramway was well in 
hand, and then began the action which they won on 
appeal, the Court holding that entering into contracts 
did not constitute ‘‘ substantial commencement,” and 
that the corporation’s powers had therefore lapsed. 
The tramway is now complete, but by the judgment of 
the Court the corporation cannot work it, while it does 
not appear whether the company’s alternative powers 
are operative yet or not. If they are, they would no 
doubt like to buy the corporation tramway, which is 
of no use to its owners, at a second-hand price, but the 
corporation might not be complacent enough to sell. 
The corporation will probably have to get a local Act 
to legalise their tramway and enable them to work it, 
but this cannot presumably be done in the autumn 
Session, and must therefore wait till next year. 


REPORT OF THE HousinGc COMMITTEE. 


The recommendations of the Joint Committee on 
Standing Orders and Clauses Relating to the Housing 
of the Working Classes will, if carried into effect, make 
some improvement in the present provision for re- 
housing persons displaced by the taking of lands for 
railways or other works. This will, of course, be 
merely an amendment of the existing practice, and not 
even an instalment of the reform in the housing law 
which is so urgently needed. The substance of the altera- 


_tions proposed is that in London every displacement 


shall be reported to the Home Secretary, who shall decide 
whether new houses are required to lodge the persons 
displaced, and that in the provinces, where the central 
authority is the Local Government Board, this notifica- 
tion shall only be necessary where thirty persons are 
turned out of their homes. At present houses, and not 
persons, are taken as the unit, and appropriations of less 
than ten houses in London may go unreported. TheCom- 
mittee recognise that it is useless to impose the condi- 
tion that the new houses shall be close to or even in the 
same district as those demolished. They are divided 
on the question whether the Home Secretary should fix 
the rents for new houses in London, but the majority 
think that he should. 


RAILWAYS AND LocaAL TAXATION. 


The chairmen of the various railway companies 
have, with one consent, called the attention of the 
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shareholders at their recent half-yearly meetings to the 
continued increase of local taxation, with the consequent 
increased burdens which railways have to bear. From 
a statement circulated by the Railway Companies’ 
Association, it appears that the amount paid in rates 
and taxes by the companies forming the association 
has risen from £2,142,956 in 1891 to £3,729,528 in 
1901, an increase in ten years of more than 73 per 
cent. The last half year appears to have been parti- 
cularly unfortunate for them. The London and North- 
Western Company reports an increased expenditure of 
4523,000 due to rates and taxes, the Great Western 
an increase of £20,000, the Midland £13,328, and the 
London and South-Western £12,52y. Necessary 
precautions against the spread of small-pox have been 
alleged as a cause of the abnormal increase. Lord 
Allerton points out that in seventy of the largest 
parishes on the Great Northern route the average 
increase in the rate during the past year has been 
ninepence in the £, while Lord Stalbridge fails to see 
why the North-Western shareholders should be called 
upon to help to maintain roads which are handed over 
to their rivals, to maintain bands in parks, or to help 
to keep going their deadly rival—the Manchester Ship 
Canal. A suggestion was made that the companies 
should increase fares in the districts where the increased 
taxation arose. A committee of the Railway Com- 
panies’ Association has, however, been appointed to 
deal with the rating of railways, and the chairmen con- 
fine themselves to exhorting the shareholders to curb, 
in their capacity as ratepayers, the progressive tenden- 
cies of municipalities. The companies evidently expect 
no sympathy from Parliament or from the local 
authorities themselves. 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to Municeps, Speaker offices.] 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. Masterman thinks it would be “ confisca- 
tion” for the State to compulsorily acquire the denomina- 
tional schools, either by rental or purchase. Mr. Green- 
wood apd Mr. Hollowell say it would not. But is this 
really the issue ? 

For many years the State, instead of providing schoois, 
as in other countries, for the whole population, has given 
large subsidies to private persons who were doing part of 
its work. Surely it cannot be contended that there was any 
obligation to continue these subsidies for all time. As a 
matter of fact, the arrangement has been continually varied 
to the disadvantage of the State, so that instead of provid- 
ing a maximum of half the cost of maintenance, it now 
provides five-sixths, and when this bill becomes law, it will 
provide the whole. If the State were to determine to pro- 
vide publicly-managed schools in every district (which could 
be done for eight or ten weeks’ cost of the South African 
war), and to stop the existing subsidies, which did not 
exist when many of the schools were started, it would be 
perfectly within its rights, and no question of “ confisca- 
tion” could arise, any more than if the State were to with- 
draw its subsidies from any of the postal steamers and use 
ships of its own. But everybody knows that such a step 
would involve the closing of most of the denominational 
scnools, and an alternative offer to take them over at a 
fair rental appears then in its true light—not as “ confisca- 
tion,” but as a generous concession on the termination of 
an arrangement which has not proved satisfactory to either 
party. 


It is because I believe that the present bill, by placing 
the entire cost of maintenance on the public funds, and by 
admitting even an absurdly inadequate representative 
element on the managing bodies of denominational schools, 
tends inevitably and speedily to complete public control 
that I look upon the situation with more equanimity than 
some of my friends. 

Mr. Balfour has unconsciously done a very ill turn to 
the clerical party by his unexpected and foolish stiffness on 
Clause 7; and I hope that the sound democratic principle 
of public control over public funds will be that on which 
Liberals will concentrate in the coming campaign, for, I 
believe, with Mr. Bryce, that it is the key of the position, 
and that if this is once secured, the religious question, as 
in Scotland, will very soon settle itself—Yours, &c., 


W. S. ROWNTREE. 
Scarborough, August 16, 1902. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. Charles F. G. Masterman made himself -re- 
sponsible for the statement that the clerical, or “ voluntary, 
schools are private property.” I wrote to point out that 
this was an error—shall I pay Mr. Masterman the compli- 
ment of imitation, and say a “monstrous” error? Mr. 
Masterman now discreetly avoids this issue (perhaps he has 
read Mr. Bryce’s recent remarks on the subject), and, in 
order to cover his retreat, assails another proposition 
which I stated to the effect that “if a man gives property 
for public purposes, he must give it with the understanding 
that is within the moral, as well as the legal, competence 
of the State to vary the uses which he has prescribed in 
any way, so long as the property be not diverted to pur- 
poses other than public.” Mr. C. F. G. Masterman says 
he has “rarely heard a more monstrous doctrine.” I must 
really congratulate him on the Arcadian innocence in 
which his life has been spent. But because Mr. C. F. G. 
Masterman asserts that a doctrine is monstrous, it does 
not necessarily follow that it is so. I admit, however, that 
he has done his best to make my proposition look like a 
monstrosity by a little addition of his own, vis., “ whether 
these uses prescribed are beneficial to the community, or 
otherwise.” I need scarcely say that I said no such thing. 
The immediate question being, not how public property 
should be dealt with, but whether a certain class of pro- 
perty is public or private, I did not think it necessary to 
take up your valuable space by details as to the qualifica- 
tions by which this general proposition, like most other 
general propositions, must be safeguarded. But it goes 
without saying that the proposed change should be “ bene- 
ficial to the community,” or, according to the good old 
utilitarian phrase, for “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.” But who is to decide this? The only 
possible answer is, the State, vis.: the nation acting 
through its representatives. Now this simple doctrine, at 
which Mr. C. F. G. Masterman is so much appalled, has, 
I need scarcely say, been constantly acted upon. Not 
long ago, for instance, benevolent men used frequently to 
make bequests for doles of money to poor people. It 
seemed good to the State to empower the Charity Com- 
missioners to divert these uses to other public purposes, 
namely, to educational uses. The same principle was fol- 
lowed when the Irish Church was disestablished and dis- 
endowed. Mr. Mastcrman talks of “ the fallacious analogy 
of disendowment.” Well, it is a free country, and he is 
at liberty to choose his own epithets. But the analogy is 
a perfectly sound one, and involves no fallacy whatsoever. 
I decline, however, to be led away from the question of the 
clerical schools to the question of Church Disestablish- 
ment; but I may point out that the fact that 
every scheme of Disestablishment provides for ex- 
ceptional treatment of “recent endowments” does 
not really involve any qualification of the general 
proposition I have stated, since most men are 
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agreed that it is not “in the interest of the comimunity ” to 
interfere with gifts to which the State has recently given 
the sanction. of its acquiesence. This, of course, equally 
applies to recent educational endowments, as has been 
fully recognised in the Endowed Schools Acts. 

I cannot follow Mr. Masterman in his assumption 
that I would have the State “commandeer the shops of 
all retail druggists,” if the harmful effect of the retail sale 
of drugs were demonstrated. I might observe in passing 
that the shops of retail druggists are not “ public pro- 
perty,” and further that it is possible to prohibit the retail 
sale of drugs. But the remark being totally irrelevant, I 
feel sure that it must be humourous.—Yours, &c., 


G. G. GREENWOOD. 


P.S.—The question of the “ identical church ” (please 
detine “ church ” and “ identity ” !) and the “ vious founder ” 
are extremely tempting, but hardly germane to the present 
discussion. 


MR. IWAN-MULLER ON HIS INDEX. 
T'o the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Srr.—In your issue of August 9 there appeared a re- 
view of my book Lord Milner and South Africa by a 
writer who jibes with impertinent playfulness at my “ elusive 
name” over more elusive initials. Unless the letters 
J. A. H. are meant to indicate Hebraic inspirations, I have 
no means of knowing the doubtless distinguished name they 
stand for. I suspect, however, that they represent a jour- 
nalist who has, so I judge from external evidence, already 
attacked me and my book in the Manchester Guardian. 
Whether the initialled reviewer of Z'he Speaker and the 
anonymous reviewer of the Manchester Guardian be one 
and the same person, or be they two, he (or they) will find 
all I Lave to say, over my own name, in back numbers of 
the Manchester Guardian from files, of which I am too far 
away to give the specific date. 

I only write, however, to ask J. A. H., if he has a 
spark of good nature in his composition, to assuage my 
thirsty curiosity as to the identity of the “Mr. Robson” 
(? Hobson) from whose “more important letters and 
speeches” I have given “ large extracts.” Upon my word, 
I don’t know the gentleman, and cannot find his name 
in the carefully compiled index, or in as much of the text 
as I have summoned up courage enough to wade through. 
“J. A. H.,” as he is obviously great, might be merciful 
enough to solve the mystery.—Yours, &c., 

E. B. [WAN-MULLER. 

P.S.— J. A. H.” has correctly expounded my views of 
the late Mr. Gladstone.—E. B. I.-M. 

Chelsea Court, $.W., August 13, 1902. 


[If Mr. Iwan-Miiller or Mr. Geoffrey Noel or Ivanhoe 
(for what makes Mr. Iwan-Miiller’s name elusive is that it 
constantly changes its form and nationality) will turn from 
“the carefully prepared index” to page 540 of his 
disorderly volume, he will discover that he is 
wiser than he thinks. He may there read: “ And, 
again, we get the sturdy Radical Nonconformist 
in the person of Mr. W. S. Robson, M.P.” Then 
follows a long passage from a speech of Mr. Robson, 
full of misstatements of fact and false inference, on the 
“taxation” grievance. Again, page 659, he may read: “ It 
would be difficult to find a more typical Radical than Mr. 
Robson, K.C., M.P., nor (sic /) one more fitted to express 
an opinion upon the so-called concessions of President 
Kruger, as an alleviation of the grievances of the Uitlanders. 
After the war had actually broken out Mr. Robson wrote 
a letter to the Z'zmes, in which he said ”—then follows three- 
quarters of a page small type from the letter. 
When I add that I was not the writer of the review in 
the Mauchester Guardian, readers of The Speaker will 
understand that Mr. Iwa-Miiller’s capacity of reasoning 


from “ indirect evidence” is as incomplete as. his acquaint- 
ance -with the contents of the book he professes to have 
written.—J. A. H.] 


NEW ZEALAND. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The substitution of 44 for 84 millions, in my 
last letter, is an error which I regret, whether caused by a 
slip of my pen or the mistake of your compositor. It 
makes little difference, because by whatever process Mr. 
Dakers were to proceed to get hold of his “ tangible asset,” 
whether by bombardment and subsequent supervision as 
in Egypt, or by a war like that of the Transvaal, he would 
get a pretty severe warning—woli me tangere. 

But my object in writing was not to discuss either 
theories of land tenure or the history of New Zealand, but 
to point out that, on the confession of the present Govern- 
ment of that colony, there was quite sufficient ground for 
your warning as to the risky position of its finance to-day. 
This I have done, and your Newcastle correspondent has 
quite ignored, in his reply, every point of the evidence 
given. 

Having lived in the colony during all the years men- 
tioned in his letter,’I must decline to accept his version of 
New Zealand history as anything but imaginative. When a 
man has a theory to support, facts and figures have to be 
forced to fit it, and Mr. Seddon’s brag and bluster, his mis- 
representation of his own attitude in regard to Mr. Ballance 
—about as correct as his claim to have been the means of 
introducing woman suffrage—might deceive any man who 
had not enjoyed the opportunity of observing the boasted 
progress from close at hand. Mr. Seddon is far more the 
political heir of Sir Julius Vogel than of Mr. Ballance, who, 
as is well known in the colony, did not desire Mr. Seddon 
to succeed him as leader of the party, and whose policy 
Mr. Seddon promptly abandoned in some very important 
respects. Sir Julius Vogel, by his borrowing and public 
works policy, inaugurated a splendid boom followed by a 
disastrous collapse. Like results usually follow like 
causes, and the immediate financial future of New Zealand 
may well call for warnings such as you have uttered.— 
Yours, &c., 








W. STEADMAN ALDIs. 
August 19, 1902. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,— I have just seen in your issue of August 16 the 
paragraph relating to preservatives and colouring matter 
in foods. May I be permitted to point out that the writer 
is in error in referring to “not more than 25 per cent. of 
boric acid” in cream? It should be «25 per cent. or 4 per 
cent., which you will realise is a very different thing ; 
and the cream packers say that cream cannot be preserved 
for any reasonable time without, at least, «50 per cent., or 
14 per cent. At the same time, may I be permitted to 
thank you for the reasonable position taken up that the 
rural industries represented by peas and cream should not 
be interfered with by the divided and very unsatisfactory 
report of the Preservatives Committee? ‘The writer of your 
article will, I am sure, remember that the only member of 
the committee who did any experimental work for the 
purposes of that committee was Professor ‘Tunnicliffe, and 
in a minority report he recommends that half a grain of 
metallic copper per pound might be used in peas, whilst 
in several appendices he shows that the result of his ex 
periments proves that boracic acid, in reasonable quantities, 
is not merely not injurious, but is also valuable as a means 
of preserving food, which would otherwise be a loss to the 
people.—Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR J. GILEs. 

August 18, 1902. 
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REVIEWS. 


_ THE PRIMROSE AND DARWINISM. 


THE PRIMROSE AND Darwinism. By A Field Naturalist, 
M.A.Camb. London: Grant Richards. 


AN upheaval of the Coast of Chili will send an earthquake 
wave thrice around the world and set the sampans bobbing 
at Singapore long after the American strata have readjusted 
themselves. 

The book before us is a small and belated backwash of 
that intellectual cataclysm of fifty years ago, due to the 
publication of Darwin’s Origin. 

The author sets himself to disprove some generally 
accepted theses as to the agency of insects in cross-fertilis- 
ing the primrose and other plants, and establishes, to his 
own satisfaction, the competency of each separate flower of 
the species indicated either to impregnate itself or to dis- 
seminate and receive fertile pollen by air currents. 

In support of his conclusions, M.A.Camb., as he calls 
himself, runs amuck among established reputations. 
Darwin, H. Miiller, Lord Avebury, Hildebrand, and others, 
men who have hitherto been regarded as sagacious and 
patient observers of the thing that is, are disposed of sum- 
marily as bunglers in experiment or credulous copyists of 
one anothers’ mistakes in print. 

}¥is Imperial Majesty of Germany, when lecturing to 
artists upon art, hardly takes a higher tone or accepts him- 
self more seriously. 

Which suggests the inquiry—What has this person 
observed ? and again, Is he competent to discern the signifi- 
cance of what he thinks he has seen ? 

“A Field Naturalist” provokes the challenge. He ap- 
peals from Darwin and Lubbock to flower and insect in 
their natural surroundings, to primrose, cowslip and milfoil. 
He relies upon the evidence of his eyes, has made no expe- 
riments, and contends that Darwin’s are wholly unreliable 
because the nets used to exclude insects from his flowers 
“ set up unnatural conditions.” 

We find this unconvincing. Darwin’s net insured abso- 
lu’e immunity from insect intrusion whether he was absent 


or present, and such results as he records in this connection 


are of positive value. 

The method preferred by “A Field Naturalist,” to walk 
about a cowslip meadow, is healthy but unscientific ; many 
insect visits may have been paid behind his back, or on the 
other side of the hedge, or at night, or when he was not 
there. His testimony, such as it is, is negative; but he is 
very positive indeed as to its value. 

Throughout the book “M.A.Camb.” leans much upon 
negative evidence ; he is always ready upon the strength of 
it to traverse the testimonies of the most eminent and 


cautious observers. For example (p. 109), Miiller’s state-. 


ment that he saw “bees in hundreds collecting pollen from 
the marsh marigold” is met with the assertion, “ We have 
never seen such an occurrence, though we have observed 
thousands of flowers.” 

On p. 118 he disposes upon similar grounds of the same 
observer’s record of eighty-seven species of insects visiting 
the milfoil, and (pp. 42, 43) pooh poohs Darwin himself 
upon no bette: evidence. “They say they saw this and 
that: I doubt it, for T didn’t,” is a fair summary of his 
position. 

But, before appraising the value of what “ M. A.Camb.” 


did not see, we would know what sort of man he is and 


whether he ever sees anything. (Few phenomena are more 
disconcerting than the congenital. blindness of people call- 
ing themselves naturalists.) 

“A Field Naturalist” attacking the intricate problems of 
plant fertilisation should be, before all else, a profound 
botanist, and his grasp of entomology should be almost 
equally extensive, 


We find “ M.A.Camb.” quoting largely from other writers, 
but showing limited personal acquaintance even with the 
genus named upon his title-page. If observations upon 
flowers under glass, or nets, or transplanted into the garden 
are ruled out, it is the more necessary to accumulate data 
from plants in their native stations. There are many Euro- 
pean primulas, they abound in the Alps and Pyrenees, but 
our author has nothing to say about them. Of the five 
British species he knows two, the primrose and cowslip, but 
has made no observations of Primula scotica of Durness, or 
P. farinosa of Teesdale, and is content with secondhand 
Cerman references as to P. elatior, a Cambridge plant. 

As to moths, he gives us no single original observation 
(“ We are informed,” &c.), but generalises (p. 32) with the 
courage of ignorance as to the nectar “ distasteful to one 
species” being “equally so to another,” and omits hiber- 
nating forms from his calculation of fertilising agents. 

“ Butterflies,” he remarks, “are infinitely scarce in March 
and April,” the time when the Brimstone and Large Tor- 
toiseshell are most abundant. 

He observes (p. 119) that “beetles are almost entirety 
unprovided with carrying apparatus,” and “are very spart- 
ingly provided with hairs for carrying pollen”; amazing 
assertions from a person describing himself as “A Field 


Naturalist.” Whole genera of flower-haunting ‘beetles ‘are: 
coated with down ; some mimic closely the smaller humble: 


bees. Innumerable forms have elytra grooved or seulp- 


tured and the abdominal segments, coxa, and limbs of ‘others ; 
are fringed; the palpi, lamelliform antenne and jointed . 


tarsi have escaped the notice of “M.A.Camb.” Let him 
examine a chafer. 

Of hymenoptera he knows more ; enough to recognise a 
rarity as such and to send it to a specialist to name ; yet the 
tendency to generalise from exiguous data betrays him here 
again. We absolutely deny that bees are scarcely seen 
abroad (p. 108) between August 14 and November 14; 
under favourable conditions they will be working most of 
the time. R 

Of structural botany he knows something, and is probably 
most at his ease behind a microscope, but his book suggests 
limits to his first-hand acquaintance with nature. That 
some flowers are self-fertilised we know; that others are 
occasionally self-fertilised we suspect; and that the in- 
fluences of wind and insects upon others are variable we 
admit. These enigmas, insoluble except by experiment. 
demand a degree of knowledge to which “M.A.Camb.” 
gives no evidence of having attained. He appears to have 
attacked a first-class subject with insufficient scientific 
equipment. 

For example, no facts are more pertinent to his conten- 
tion than those relating to hybridism. The subject has a 
literature of its own and teems with interest, but he passes 
it in silence. His index, which, under the heading “ Darwin- 
divorce,” refers us to a laborious witticism at the expense 
of a great man long since dead, does not contain the word 
hybrid. 

It is our author’s contention that the primrose is either 
self-fertilised, which, in the case of the “pin-eyed” form, 
seems almost impossible, or wind-fertilised, which the deep 
tubular corolla common to this genus seems intended to 
forbid. ‘The dissemination of its pollen by the wind is made 
difficult by the comparative weight and adhesiveness of the 
grains, which are quite unlike the light and fugitive forms 
of dry pollens usual in plants dependent upon air currents. 
Yet the pollen of the primrose finds means to travel and 
innumerable hybrids result, a result almost unthinkable in 
the case of a self-fertilised flower. 

The positions in which these hybrids are sometimes found 
would suggest insect agency rather than wind. ‘The False 
Oxlip, though ignored by “M.A.Camb.,” is well known ; in 
a cowslip meadow ringed by woodland teeming with prim- 
roses we have recently found this hybrid occupying an 
annular tract between the parent forms. The same pheno- 
menon occurs upon a grander scale around those areas -in 
Fast Anglia where the true Oxlip (P. e/atior) is found, this 


species hybridising freely with the Primrose where the two 
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species meet upon the frontier of their habitats. If the 
pollens were carried by air currents (of which evidence is 
needed), it is most improbable that hybridism would appear 
so locally as is frequently the case. 

These are but the commonplaces of a large subject ; facts 
well known to naturalists; Cambridge botanists especially 
they stare in the face, yet “M.A.Camb., A Field Naturalist,” 
seems to have overlooked them. 

The unfavourable impression produced by these mistakes 
and omissions is deepened by his method, which seems too 
forensic, too special in its pleadings for science. So anxious 
is he to prove (p. 17) that naturalised humble-bees had no- 
thing to do with the subsequent crops of Red Clover-seed in 
New Zealand, that he puts in evidence that this seed ripens 
in Victoria, “ although no humble-bees have ever been in- 
troduced into ¢hat colony.” 

There are no humble-bees in the Australian region, but 
the teeming insect life of the island continent is at the ser- 
vice of the plant and seems sufficient for its needs. In the 
other case the characteristic deficiencies of a typical oceanic 
island-group had to be made good by importation before 
Red Clover could establish itself. These, as we believe, are 
the facts; but what shall one say to the argument, or, is it 
possible that “M.A.Camb.” conceives New Zealand and 
Victoria as contiguous areas with identica! flora and fauna ? 

The foregoing is a fair sample of “A Field Naturalist’s ” 
method. There is too much of it; an intolerable amount 
of argument to a poor ha’porth of fact. 

But the book is essentially not so much a contribution to 
science as an assault upon Darwinism, degenerating into 
personal attacks upon the memory of the late Charles Dar- 
win himself. 

The moral stature of the writer may be gauged by the 
following excerpts : 


(p. 178) “‘We do not wonder that Darwin considered the 
case, as he imagined it to be, a ‘curious’ one, but the 
‘curiousness’ was not in the flower, but in his fanciful 
theories,” &c. 

(p. 218) “In our opinion the ‘ Naturalist’ should have 
squared his theories to Nature, and not Nature to his 
theories, and have owned at once,” &c. 

(p. 198) “‘ Darwin assumes what he calls,” &c. 

(p. 225) “‘ is drawn into strange conclusions by the exigen- 
cies of his theory ” 

(p 202) ‘* zumps to conclusions” 

(p- 197) “to reconcile his theory with the fact, he ac- 
counts for it by saying,” &c. 

(p. 194) “his results were tabulated from an insufficient 
number of trials” (!) 

(p. 138) “often on a single experiment his theory is 
founded” (!!) 


’ 


(p. 195) “the only reason that we can suppose for Darwin - 


ignoring this evidence is that it contradicted his theory,” 


and (p. 186) commenting upon Darwin’s candid admission 
that he could not understand a certain phenomenon, 
“M.A. Camb.” observes, 


“in fact, he would not understand it; it contradicted his 
theory.” 


The taste of the foregoing needs no comment. Without, 
of course, regarding the late Charles Darwin as infallible, 
all men of science and most educated laymen reverence him 
not merely as the greatest intellect which has been appiied 
to natural phenomena since Newton, but for spiritual excel- 
lences rarely excelled and still more rarely combined. In 
severity of self-criticism, temper, forbearance, patient 
loyalty to truth, and hospitality to the newest and least 
reconcileable fact, he remains our pattern for all time. 

The “fanciful theories ” of Darwin were based upon per- 
haps the most extended series of observations ever 
projected by one man. This vast thesaurus has been in- 
creased during the past half-century by literally millions of 
corroborative facts. The theory still holds the field, a 
theory still, for ever incapable of proof, but of daily increas- 
ing probability. 

Upon this tower of vision we all of us stand, “ M.A.Camb.” 
willy-nilly with the rest, for we can no more escape the 


theory of evolution than any other of the half-dozen work- 
ing hypotheses of the modern intellect. 

The debt is universal, the ways of acknowledging it are 
various. Whether “ M.A.“amb.” conceives himself to have 
detached a stone from the pyramid we do not know, but the 
feat, if successfully performed, does not entitle him to de- 
clare that the pile totters and that its architect was a 
charlatan. 


ASHTON HILLIERs. 





A WANDERER’S ODDMEN!S. 


Lonpon In SHADow. By Bart Kennedy. 


and Co. 3s. 6d. 


London: Treherne 


In these days, when folk who “longen to gon on pilgrim- 
age ” go not “in felaschippe,” but in first, second, or third- 
class carriages, according to their incomes and the cut of 
their clothes, it is very heartening to meet, if only in print, 
one of those wayfarers of the old time, strayed, as it were, 
out of the old highways, to exchange with you his experi- 
ence on 
“The long white road and the grey wide path of the sea,” 

and to bring you, if not “ sounding,” at least cheerily upon 
your way. 

Such a comrade is Mr. Kennedy, a wayfarer “ from 
away back,” who has been off the beaten paths and in 
strange places, seeing and learning that little known animal 
“Man as he really is,” as opposed to, and distinguished 
from, “ Man in the street,” or “Man made to read prettily.” 

The results of Mr. Kennedy’s wayfaring are set down 
in this little book, and lest the reader should imagine from 
the title that in passing Mr. Kennedy has seen only one 
side (the darkest) of the life of one city, I must add that the 
book is not all shadow, and is very far from being all 
London. 

He has seen London, indeed, but he has seen her from 
an unusual point of view, and with eyes undimmed by what 
I may call West-end Spectacles or Blinkers of Dear Con- 
vention. 

A new, unexploited London is Mr. Kennedy’s. 
London of tne slum, of the night, of the East-End. 

He writes of this London in a style naked, almost 
brutal, seeing its haggard humanity go by him, fraught with 
foulness and bitter menace, much as William Langland (and 
with much of the Plowman’s peculiar sympathy) saw the 
London of the earlier times. 

It is impressive reading. The gauntness and grimness 
of the crushed lives, shown here with such mordant actual- 
ity, go through one like a shudder. One grasps, in these 
vivid sketches, how “ life” is “lived” up the squalid alley 
and in the frowsy tenement shut away from clean air and the 
blessed light. One realises also, for Mr. Kennedy sees 
deeply, what sort of pestilence is breeding there, among 
those joyless, hopeless dwellers, crush-browed and white- 
faced, who throng the festering gutters towards the gin 
shops. 

One chapter of Mr. Kennedy’s, in especial, rings in 
the reader’s head like a weird warning of coming piague. 
It closes with a few startling words, which I quote here not 
only because they afford a good example of the author’s 
peculiar and incisive style, but because, to my mind, they 
possess a fierce and startling suggestiveness which makes 
one look back over one’s shoulder with something of a 
catch at the heart: 


The 


“They prowl along through the deep shadows and the 
blackness, waiting for a time that will surely come. They 
have no aim, no plan. They come from the gutter and the 
closed-in slym, Fell children of hate and horror and crime 
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and slavery. Sinister beings. Ever on the watch. Ever 
on the move. Prowling along. Men wolves.” (p. 31.) 


Of less intensity, perhaps, but no whit less instructive, 
are those chapters devoted to the London “ Sailor-Town ” 
and its curious inhabitants, wind-baggers, donkeymen, &c., 
whose lives, a sorry discord at the best, cannot but be 
diverting to the gods. 


These chapters I can commend to those whose aim in 
life is the betterment, social, and moral, of Jack ashore. 


‘“** Why,’ asks Mr. Kennedy, ‘are Sailors’ Homes run so 
much upon the barrack principle ?, Why can’t the sailor 
get the kind of drink he wants in them ?’ 

‘“* What the sailor really needs when he comes from a long 
voyage is relaxation—utter relaxation. And the public- 
house and the crimp and the others minister most 
effectually to this want. 


“If the company the sailor meets is bad, at least it has 
about it the saving grace of being human.” 


I must particularise, as specimens of the queer fishes 
brought up by our author’s drag-net, the chapters headed 
“Crimps and Eye-ball Busters,” and “A Seven and Six- 
penny Story.” Both deal with types of humanity little 
known and little understood, and both are written with 
the grasp and insight born of actual knowledge. 

They abound in terse, vivid phrases which cannot, I 
think, have been gathered anywhere but among the smells 
and clattering of the dockside. 


“*°Ow was the old wind-bag, anyway?’ asks the ima- 
ginary crimp. ‘’Ow did you cut it in the old balloon?’ 

“«The old man,’ replies the imaginary sailor, ‘was a 
hard-hearted perisher, a knocker, a blighter.’” 


Which words, save for a certain mildness and 
euphemism, ring surprisingly clear and true. 

Nearly a fifth of the entire volume (the section en- 
titled “the Hop-Pickers ”) is a convincing and picturesque 
piece of autobiography, remarkable for its sincerity and 
its fearless espousal of, and kindly sympathy with, the 
cause of the down-trodden, the poor, the hounded-out. 

The chapter headed “'The Trek South” (page 104) 
is a manly and very able denunciation of the iniquities 
practised (one is led to believe yearly) by the railway com- 
pany which conveys the greater number of the pickers to 
the hop-yards. 


“These hop-pickers’ tickets! They are an instance of 
the generosity of the railway company. I saw them adver- 
tised on placards. Two shillings is the price charged for 
them. Armed with one of them you can travel to any 
station you choose in the hop-picking district. 

“* After reckoning carefully, I found that the hoppers were 
carried a mean distance of twenty-seven miles. ‘They were, 
therefore charged at the rate of third-class single fares. 

“London is ugly enough without making it uglier by 
defacing its walls with placards, which must give the im- 
pression to the hopper that he is getting a cheap ride. 

“As a matter of fact, he is paying full third-class single 
fare for accommodation about which the less said the 
better. 


“‘Fourpence would be a fair exchange for the value he 
receives.” 


Of the remaining chapters I must particularise the 
merry little story entitled “ Stowing Away”; it is one of 
the best things in the book, and describes, very simply 
but with trenchant effect, the author’s experience as a 
stowaway (and coal-shitter) aboard a Pacific Coaster. 

Most of the rest of the book is auto-biographical. 
Some twenty various impressions of various scenes and 
phases, noted down by a strong man (with an eye in his 
head and a deal of quiet humour) who has passed by 
working his way. The impressions are invariably cleanly 
cut, well-visualised ; the experience is well set down and 
almost invariably curious. In an age fairly sicklied o’er 
with the anemic journals of anemic journeyers, this 


book is, to a way-farer like myself, “a thing to thank God 
on.” 


JoHN MASEFIELD. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION. 


THE Brotuers Daiziet: A Record of Work, 1840-1890. 
London: Methuen and Co. ars. net. 


THE last few decades have witnessed the birth of many pro- 
cesses in reproduction. The ease of the new methods, 
combined with the ever-growing army of those who practise 
them, tends always towards cheapness; and the venerable 
art of wood-engraving is practically dead. Saddest, how- 
ever, of all such signs of the times is the decay of that 
sympathy which once existed between art and handicraft— 
between the artist and the engraver, the latter of whom is 
now rarely animated by anything but the most mechanical 
and commercial spirit. In the full day of the Brothers 
Dalziel the case was so different that their record of fifty 
years’ work, bound up as it is with manifold artistic intima- 
cies, reads almost like a tale of a different country and 
century ; so difficult is it, despite the fact that many of their 
“young men” are yet in the prime of life, to realise that 
there ever existed prominent engravers who took an intense 
and practical interest in the work of comparatively unknown 
artists or that there were artists who appreciated the worth 
of good engraving for illustrative purposes. This book, 
indeed, is that of the Goldem Age of English Illustration, 
and its authors show us an ever-changing panorama of 
artistic personalities that helped to characterise the period. 
Themselves of no mean artistic stock, the brothers were 
close friends of Charles Keene, working with him at the 
life schools in Clipstone-street, whilst they rendered draw- 
ings for most of the celebrities of the time, including Mul- 
ready, Sir John Gilbert, Sir David Wilkie, Sir John Millais, 
Edward Lear, Birket toster, and Fred Walker. In one 
solitary publication of theirs, viz., the Bible Gallery, the 
illustrators consisted of Leighton, Watts, Sir Edward 
Poynter, Burne-Jones, Mr. Holman Hunt, and Ford Madox 
Brown. They came into contact with that eccentric genius, 
George Cruikshank, with Richard Doyle, the unpunctual ; 
and they were concerned with the early struggles of Pro- 
fessor Herkomer. The list of authors with whom they 
have been directly or indirectly connected includes the 
names of Charles Dickens and Samuel Lover. 

Thus in this anecdotal, sometimes inconsequent, nar- 
rative we are given side glimpses of men and their work ; 
unsuspected corners of literary and artistic biography are 
revealed to us. A case in point is that of Birket Foster, who 
executed black and white designs for Messrs. Dalziel before 
he seriously took up water-colour art. It is deferentially 
suggested in these pages that Foster was induced to follow 
this particular branch by the firm’s expression of “a little 
surprise that he did not go in for it.” At any rate, the 
artist did “ go in for it,” and his success even at a time when 
there was a real demand for water-colour was phenomenal. 
Here is a story illustrative of his popularity : 


“ . . Two celebrated picture dealers met at the Charing 
Cross Railway Station: they had taken tickets for Witley 
(where Foster lived), and both knowing they had the same 

- object in-view, travelled down together. On arriving at 
their destination they found only one fly at the station. A. 
made a rush for it, when B. stopped him, saying, ‘ No, sir; 
this is my fly. I telegraphed for it from London, but I will 
be most happy to give you a lift to Foster’s; only remem- 
ber, I am first.’ And he was ‘ first,’ for he cleared out every 
scrap Foster had to dispose of, and A. had to go away 
empty-handed.” 


Just as Birket Foster was one of Messrs. Dalziel’s happy 
discoveries—they were acquainted with him “ as a little boy 
with round jacket and turn-down collar”—so was Burne- 
Jones another. ‘The latter was introduced to them by a 
letter from Mr. Holman Hunt.. A prophetic extract may 
be given: 


“He (Burne-Jones) is perhaps the most remarkable of all 
the younger men of the profession for talent, and will, un- 
deniably, in a few years fill the high position in general 
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public favour which at present he holds in the professional 
world. .. . I have not seen him lately, but remember that 
he has sometimes said that he should like to try his hand at 
drawing on wood, so without further ceremony I will en- 
close a letter to him, which you may use at your own dis- 
cretion. His name, as you will see by the enclosed, is 
Edward Jones.” 


Burne-Jones began by illustrating Good Words, the 
art portion of which journal Messrs. Dalziel controlled at 
the time. ‘The other publications for which the firm was 
more or less responsible are here discussed with becoming 
modesty. These were decidedly various, ranging from 
Dalziel’s Bible Gallery to the Rev. J. G. Wood's Zllustrated 
Natural History, Judy, and the immortal Ally Sloper. 
Not all were successful. It is stated with candour that the 
Bible Gallery, despite the strength of its artistic caste, was 
a financial failure; “the British public did not respond, 
some 200 copies being all that were sold.” ‘The firm found 
itself on safer commercial ground with /'ax and the Comic 
Annual under ‘Yom Hood's editorship. /udy came into 
their hands in 1872, and in 1888 Gilbert Dalziel took over 
this journal for himself, paying the price of £8,000. Out 
of Judy was created Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday. How- 
ever, it is necessary to say that the firm aimed chiefly at a 
soberer and a higher art than that of comic journals, testi- 
mony whereto is afforded by their unique series of fine art 
books; and, whatever may be their ultimate policy, the 
years 1840-90 will always be remembered as those of 
strenuous and successful effort “to produce the best en- 
gravings they could frum the best drawings they could get.” 


F. J. M. 





THE MOTHER OF THE WORLD. 


THe Story or Cairo. By Stanley Lane-Poole, Litt.D. Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent and Co. 4s. 6d. 


THERE must always be exceptions to the rule that the right 
book, the right author, and the right publisher do not ceme: 
together at the right time, and Zhe Story of Cairo is a 
case in point. Professor Lane-Poole has written a volume 
which can be shown with pride to our foreign visitors 
as an example of what can be done by English 
enterprise in the way of production of a book dealing 
almost exhaustively with a distant city, and yet so attractive 
in form that it can lie on a lady’s boudoir writing-table with- 
out shaming her in the presence of Chinese porcelain or 
Venetian glass. ‘The two Cairos, “ distinct in character,” 
though hardly divided in site, are clearly set before the 
reader at the very beginning of a carefully-indexed and weli- 
printed volume. Egyptian Cairu is not yet spoiled by the 
contiguity of tourists and their dgnkeys. In the Ismailiya 
quarter (we omit the professor’s conscientious accentings 
of this and other names) the true residents still enjoy their 
cool-shaded houses and breezy balconies, and avoid “ the 
bazars ” on all occasions except those on which enthusias- 
tic visitors claim the commercial or moral support of a 
“native” host. ‘To see the incongruous elements of Cairene 
life jostling each other, you have only to take your own 
letters to the Cairo General Post Office : 


‘*A German nursemaid, accompanied by the little daugh- 
ter of the family, is asking for letters at the ed 
window, and an old sheykh in kaftan and turban is nego- 
tiating a money-order or a registered letter at the next 
bureau. Over the way a row of public letter-writers sit at 
their tables on the sideway, gravely imperturbable, awaiting 
illiterate correspondents. In the street, omnibuses and 
tramcars rumble by, blowing strident horns; but the pas- 
sengers who sit on the seats beneath the awning are not 
Europeans—they are Egyptians, efendis, clerks, shop- 


keepers, sheyks, often simple fellahin come to town on busi- 
ness and driving in from Bulak or Kasr-en-Nil. On the 
footpaths—always uneven and often muddy. . . . the 
European element. . . . intimately blended with the 
Oriental: Sudany women closely veiled with the white 
burko, which sets off their swarthy brows and black eyes to 
advantage; Egyptian girls in blue gowns, and black veils 
hanging loose and allowing the well-formed neck and line of 
cheek and chin to be seen, whilst concealing the only part 
a woman scrupulously hides in the East, her mouth; hor- 
rible blear-eyed old harridans, veiled with immaculate pre- 
cision, squatting in rows against the house-fronts; Bedawis 
striding along in the roadway with the striped kufiya wound 
round their heads. all classes and ages and sexes 
mingled together in a jostling, perspiring, but good-tempered 
crowd; and everywhere the pungent, pervasive odour of the 
East.” 


‘That describes Cairo of the public ways far better than 
many pages of any writer who attempts to put on paper a 
purely artistic impression of what he has seen there. But 
Professor Lane-Poole is su wise that he dves not hesitate 
to add many paragraphs of up-to-date descriptions of Muslim 
life before he starts upon a detailed account of the Cairo of 
old time. We are glad that he has ventured to quote freely 
from his admirable Cairo Sketches a most vivid description 
of well-to-do Egyptian female life: it is good to read once 
more the story of the amiable dame whv, when tired of 
sitting upon her favourite sofa, used to cross the room and 
try the soothing diversion of using another sofa for her 
afternoon meditations upon sweetmeats and embroidery. 
The author does well to remind his English readers that 
“the beauties of the arim” are sometimes good to look 
upon, but rarely interesting to talk with. 


But it is, of course, in the historical and antiquarian 
sections of this able book that we find Professor Lane-Poole 
giving us what he almost alone can bestow. A chapter 
upon “ The Town of the Tent” is full of interest, but the 
next portion of the work, that dealing with “The Fau- 
bourgs,” is a mass of valuable matter. Witness the account 
of Ahmad, the generous, energetic son of Tulun, the wise 
ruler who “ accomplished his economies without increasing 
the taxes,” and yet died leaving ten million dinars in the 
treasury. Under this man, “for the first time since the 
Arab conquest Egypt became a powerful and sovereign 
State.” Professor Lane-Poole gives a rather entertaining de- 
scription of the Meydan and its gates, the Gate of the 
Nobles, the Gate of Lions, and so forth. In the chapter 
upon “ Misr,” the travellers’ accounts quoted are varied and 
useful. 


“The capital was, of course, very differently situated 
from the present Cairo. there were altogether seven 
mosques in the old city, of which that of Amr was the 
chief, with its mihrab covered with white marble on which 
was engraved the entire text of the Koran, and its court 
crowded with professors and students and a multitude of 
people of all kinds, who used it as a general meeting place 
for business.” 


A Persian traveller who visited Misr in 1047 was amazed 
at the cut rock-crystal, tortoise-shell, and other glories of 
the Street of Lamps. ‘The information which he gives 
about the fine pottery and green transparent glass manu- 
factured in the city has been amply confirmed by the frag- 
ments which have been found in rubbish heaps dating from 
his day. He tells of an excellent punishment devised for 
tradesmen caught cheating: the culprit was set on a camel 
and marched through the bazaar to the ringing of a bell, 
and made to cry aloud, “I have deceived and am punished ! 
May the like chastisement befall other liars.” 

To the early architectural history of Cairo proper, as 
distinguished from the earlier city of Misr and its faubourgs, 
Professor Lane-Poole devotes a long chapter, which he is 
unfortunately compelled to bring to a close with the melan- 
choly admission that 


“The pious folk of later times were only too eager to 
efface all memories of the schismatic caliphs who had 
lavished their fabulous wealth with admirable taste upon 
the embellishment of their city.” 
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The author then passes to the consideration of Sala- 
din’s Castle. Although Saladin’s residence at Cairo was 
brief, 

“It is to him that the capital owed the form and extent 
it has borne ever since, until comparatively recent times. 

Its most conspicuous feature, the Citadel, was Saladin’s 


creation, and its most pervasive architectura] form, the 
Medresa, was” 


introduced by him. ‘The citadel may have been partly the 
result of Saladin’s dislike to the palaces of the schismatic 
caliphs, for he undoubtedly intended to make it his resi- 
dence. But, as Professor Lane-Poole pertinently says, the 
suggestion of the erection obviously came from Saladin’s 
experiences in Syrian castles: he looked upon Mukattam 
with a soldier's eye, and marked it as the very spot for an 
“impracticable” if not invincible citadel. As a post of 
vantage against twelfth-century Christian engineers, it was 
almost perfection. ‘The Spanish traveller, Ibn-Gubeyr, 
who visited Cairo in 1183, has left us a record of curious 
facts about the “labour” arrangements of the builders, 
which is duly quoted by Professor Lane-Poole. The 
Christian prisoners, whose ranks furnished both overseers 
and workmen, seem to have had anything but a good time : 
the reader of such details as are given in this connection 
will realise with fresh appreciation the horror of Christian 
mothers and wives at the prospects of their near and dear 
ones if taken prisoners when fighting for the Cross against 
“the Paynim Hosts.” 

It would be unfair to close a notice of this quite satis- 
factory summary of the Story of Cairo without a good word 
for the appendices. ‘The list of the “rulers and monu- 
ments” of Cairo is German in thoroughness, and French in 
daintiness of arrangement: while the table for converting 
Hijra years into Anno Domini gives a “reference book” 
value to a trustworthy handbook. ‘The illustrations of the 
volume vary in quality, but Mr. Carter’s plates are always 
useful, and one at least of Mr. Robert Hay’s landscapes is 
charming. 


S. 





THE SHAKESPEARE CONTROVERSY. 


Tue MysTeRy OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A Summary of Evi- 
dence. By His Honour Judge Webb. London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co, 


WILLIAM SHAKSPERE was born at Stratford-on-Avon in 
April, 1564. A dirty, squalid place was Stratford at that 
time. More than two hundred years later Garrick, in 
1769, described it as “the most dirty, unseemly, ill-paved, 
wretched-looking town in all Britain.” For its terribly 
filthy condition and surroundings in the sixteenth century 
the reader may be referred to the pages of Mr. Halliwell 
Phillipps, the most industrious and the most trustworthy 
uf all the biographers of the “ Player-Poet.” 

The inhabitants of this squalid village were not 
superior to their environment. ‘They were for the most 
part entirely without education. Here we are brought to 
the first point of controversy in the life of Shakespeare. 
Until Mr. Lee published his Zife, it was accepted history 
that neither the father nor the mother of William Shake- 
speare could read or write. “ Both his parents,” says Mr. 
Phillipps, “were absolutely illiterate.” Mr. Lee denies this 
so far as it applies to John Shakspere, the father, of 
whom he says, “when attesting documents he occasionally 
made his mark, but there is evidence in the Stratford 
archives that he could write with facility.”. It may be 
well to examine this supposed new fact. Malone wrote in 
his Prolegomena (Vol. 2, p. 97, edition 1821): 


“ About the time of our poet's birth the majority of the cor- 
poration of Stratford appear to have been entitled to the 


eulogy bestowed by Jack Cade upon those who ‘do not use 
to write their names, but have a mark of their own, like 
honest, plain-dealing men’; for out of nineteen persons 
who signed a paper relative to one of their body who had 
been elected bailiff, ten of whom were aldermen, and the 
rest burgesses, seven only [in reality only six] could write 
their names; and among the twelve marksmen is found 
John Shakspeare.” 


Charles Knight, in 1843, made a gallant attempt to 
dispute this last allegation, but in a later edition he gave 
up the point: 


“We were reluctant to yield our assent to Malone’s asser- 
tion that Shakspere’s father had a mark to himself. The 
marks are not distinctly affixed to each name in this docu- 
ment. But subsequent discoveries establish the fact that 
he used two marks--one something like an open pair of 
compasses, the other the common cross.” 


In the second column of these nineteen signatures of 
aldermen and burgesses the name “John” occurs five 
times, one being the baptismal name of John Shakspere. 
All these “Johns” are “ marksmen,” and it seems to me 
quite obvious that they are all written by the same hand. 
As to the “common cross,” this mark may be seen at 
p. 40 of Halliwell Phillipps’s Oudlines, where he gives fac- 
similes of the mark-signatures used by Shakspere’s 
parents in 1579, when they executed a deed conveying 
their interests in two houses in Snitterfield to one Robert 
Webb. 

It is thus indisputable that John Shakspere used a 
mark not only “ when attesting documents,” but also when 
executing deeds. If, then, we are to credit Mr. Lee, we 
have this very remarkable fact, viz., that one who “ could 
write with facility” nevertheless deliberately preferred to 
appear as a marksman when executing a deed, the most 
solemn of all documents ; that, too, in an age when to be 
able to write was something to be proud of, at any rate 
in the class to which John Shakspere belonged. One 
begins to wonder if all the other worthy aldermen and 
burgesses who placed their “marks” on the document of 
1565 could “write with facility,” and were “ marksmen ” 
from choice only. It certainly does not seem very prou- 
bable. And what says Mr. Halliwell Phillipps upon the 
point P 


“There is no reasonable pretence for assuming that in the 
time of John Shakespeare, whatever may have been the czce 
at earlier periods, it was the practice for marks to be used 
by those who were capable of signing their names. No in- 
stance of the kind has been discovered amongst the 
numerous records of his era that are preserved at Stratford- 
on-Avon, while even a few rare examples in other districts, 
if such are to be found, would be insufficient to countenance 
a theory that he was able to write. All the known evidences 
point in the opposite direction, and it should be observed 
that, in tommon with many other of his illiterate contem- 
poraries, he did not always adhere to the same kind of 
symbol, at one time contenting himself with a rudely-shaped 
cross, and at another delineating a fairly good representa- 
tion of a pair of dividers.” 


In spite of all this we are nuw asked to believe that 
John Shakspere “wielded a practised pen.” Mr. Lee, in 
the preface to his illustrated edition, brings this for- 
ward as a new and most important fact against “ the 
sceptics.” It is, indeed, the only new fact adduced by 
him bearing on the personal life of Shakspere. I fancy, 
however, that “the sceptics” will adhere to the testi- 
mony of Malone, and Knight, and Halliwell Phillipps, 
supported, as it is, by the evidence of their own eyes, until 
very clear proof is brought forward in support of Mr. 
Lee’s novel contention. “When attesting documents he 
eccasionally made his mark,” says Mr. Lee. Let us, 
then, see at least one authentic document undoubtedly 
“attested” by John Shakspere with his autograph sig- 
nature. Meantime it may, perhaps, be well to bear in 
mind Mr. Phillipps’s remark that the Shaksperes were 
formerly exceedingly numerous in Warwickshire, and 


“thus it has happened that more than one John Shake- 
speare has been erroneously identified with the father of the 
great dramatist.” 
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We now return to the point from which we started. 
William Shakspere was born in these squalid sur- 
roundings, of “absolutely illiterate” parents. And 
what ‘sort of education are we justified in assuming 
for the young Shakespeare himself? Well, there was a 
Free School at Stratford, and it is assumed that the boy 
was sent there. This, however, is only a conjecture which 
there is no evidence to support. The rigidly orthodox wax 
wrath at this statement, because undoubtedly the boy might 
have been sent to the Free School. Had these critics ever 
practised in a court of law they would have learned that 
“TI might have done” is not accepted as evidence that “I 
did.” Assuming, however, that he went to this school, 
what would he have been taught there? Very little, accord- 
ing to Mr. Phillipps: 

“The best authorities unite in telling us that the poet 
imbibed a certain amount of Latin at school, but that his 
acquaintance with that language was, throughout his life, 
of a very limited character. It is not probable that 
scholastic learning was ever congenial to his tastes, and it 
should be recollected that books in most parts of the country 
were then of very rare occurrence. Lily's Grammar, and a 
few classical works, chained to the desks of the Free 
School, were probably the only volumes of the kind to be 
found at Stratford-on-Avon. Exclusive of Bibles, Church 
Services, Psalters, and education manuals, there were cer- 


tainly not more than two or three dozen books, if so many, 
in the whole town.” : 


Mr. Lee makes a very much larger assumption. He 
imagines that the youthful Shakspere was led, like other 
boys of the period, “ through conversation books like the 
Sententi@ Pueriles and Lily’s Grammar to the perusal of 
such authors as Seneca, Terence, Cicero, Virgil, Plautus, 
Ovid, and Horace,” not to mention “the eclogues of the 
popular renaissance poet Mantuanus.” This is magnifi- 
cent. I could name University men who have been Scholars 
of their college, and taken their “ Firsts” in classics, after 
many long years of study, who yet have never read a word 
of one or two of these authors. And all this at the 
squalid, stagnant, ignorant, and bookless village of Strat- 
ford! 

The truth is, of course, that it is impossible to con- 
ceive that the poems and plays were written by a half- 
educated man. The orthodox Shakespeareans are, indeed, 
divided among themselves in this matter. ‘There are two 
schools. ‘The elder, clinging to the traditions, and citing 
Jonson’s “small Latin and less Greek,” postulate a half- 
educated bard writing by plenary inspiration. The other 
school appeals to the poems and plays themselves as show- 
ing that their author must have been a man of universal 
culture, and, therefore, its disciples make all assumptions 
necessary to provide William Shakspere of Stratford with 
opportunities for acquiring the best and widest education 
that the age afforded. But, putting aside such supposed 
necessity, I venture to doubt if any competent critic would 
be found to dissent from Mr. Phillipps’s estimate of the 
sort of education likely to be provided at the Stratford Free 
School in the sixteenth century. One thing the boy cer- 
tainly did not learn there, and that is English! All this, 
however, is conjecture and assumption. But the bio- 
graphers agree that, at any rate, the boy did not stay long 
at school. We are told that, owing to his father’s financial 
difficulties, he was withdrawn at an unusually early age, pro- 
bably in 1577, when he was thirteen years old. Early tra- 
dition, accepted as probable by both Mr. Phillipps and Mr. 
Lee, tells us that he was then apprenticed to a butcher. What 
he did from 1577 to 1582 nobody knows. “ Whether he 
passed those years as a butcher or a wood-dealer does not 
greatly matter,” says Mr. Phillipps! In 1582 he marries in 
his nineteenth year. In 1585 the twins Hamnet and Judith 
are born. Shortly after this (post hoc, but whether propler 
hoc we know not!) he deserts wife and children, and, as it is 
supposed, flies to London. From that time to 1593, at any 
rate, there is not a particle of evidence as to what he did. 
Tradition says that he held horses for men who came to 
the theatre, and was afterwards a call-boy. 


“ Removed prematurely from school, residing with illite- 
rate relatives in a bookless neighbourhood; thrown into the 


midst of occupations adverse to scholastic progress—it is 
difficult to believe that, when he first left Stratford, he was 
not all but destitute of polished accomplishments. He 
could not, at all events, under the circumstances in which he 
had then so long been placed, have had the opportunity of 
acquiring a refined style of composition.” 


So writes Mr. Phillipps, who styles his hero “ an active and 
intelligent rustic,” and that he was a rustic, speaking the 
dialect, or patois, of his native Warwickshire, is as certain as 
anything can be not capable of mathematical proof. At 
this point let us tum to the poem Venus and Adonis, 
published in 1593. It is prefaced by a dedication to the 
illustrious Earl of Southampton, signed “ William Shake- 
speare,” wherein the author styles the poem “ the first heir 
of my invention.” It was, therefore, presumably the poet’s 
earliest production, and, according to Professor Baynes, 
was probably written by Shakspere before he left Strat- 
ford. The author assumes to himself no humble position, 
for prefixed to the poem are the lines of Ovid: 


“Vilia miretur vulgus; mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua.” 


“The Venus and Adonis, as Mr Appleton Morgan 
writes, *is the most carefully polished production that 
William Shakespeare’s name was ever signed to, and, more- 
over, as polished, elegant, and sumptuous a piece of rhetoric 
as English letters have ever produced.” No trace of the 
Warwickshire dialect here! The author is a scholarly and 
courtly poet, who is simply saturated with Ovid. He is 
apparently well versed in French, too, for his description 
of the ideal horse is taken almost word for word from du 
Bartas, though it may be, and the words employed favour 
the suggestion, that it was borrowed from Joshua Sylvesier’s 
translation ; but if so, the poet must have seen that transl.- 
tion in manuscript, for it was not published till 1598. Jf, 
then, this wonderful poem was really written by the “ active, 
intelligent rustic” from Stratford, it is, indeed, little short 
of a miracle. And miracles do not happen” ! 


G. G. GREENWOOD. 





“THE EARLIEST GOSPEL.” 


Tue Earuiest GosreL: a Historical Study of the Gospel 
according to Mark. By Allan Menzies, M.A., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Criticism in the University of St. 
Andr2ws. London: Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net. 


A FEW weeks ago Mr. Maurice Hewlett gave a striking 
lecture on “History as Saga.” ‘The main purpose of his 
lecture was to point out the need of imagination in studying 
history—the true historical imagination which reconstructs 
scenes of the past in all their minute vivid reality, which 
reconstructs but does not invent. To quote a report of 


.the lecture: 


‘His plea wus for the humanisation ef histcry, for an 
estimate of historical characters, not as pieces on a chess- 
beard, moved to their fate by the invisible hand of destiny, 
but as men and women of ordinary human motives and 
passions, acted upon by other beings ofthe same mould.” 


There is a great fascination about this method of 
treating history, and we think that we shall not be wrong in 
saying that it is just this “humanisation” of the Gospel 
which Dr. Menzies has in view in the volume before us. 
In the introduction Dr. Menzies has much to say about the 
way in which the stories about our Lord would have been 
collected and handed down, and his treatment of this matter 
is stimulating and suggestive. Again, in the body of the 
work, some of the Gospel scenes are described with real 
historical imagination and picturesqueness; the excited 
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crowds in the Jewish villages, the suspicious Pharisees in 
the synagogue, a vivid street scene in Jerusalem, and various 
other external pictures. But when we come to the internal 
meaning of the history and the estimate of motives, Dr. 
Menzies seems to us to entirely fail. We would not be mis- 
understood. We strongly sympathise with every honest 
attempt to make history, sacred or profane, living instead 
of formal ; but it must be remembered that the humanisation 
of history is always a precarious task. There is the danger 
lest the author should read in motives that never actuated 
his hero; there is the possibility that the hero is, after all, 
not quite an ordinary man, and therefore that his actions 
and motives cannot be so glibly interpreted by everyday 
experience ; and this possibility in the case of the Gospel 
story is very greatly increased: for, according to the think- 
ing of the majority of Christendom, the Hero of the Gospel 
was not an ordinary man, but absolutely unique, and there- 
fore the attempt to interpret His history by everyday expe- 
rience is a method of historical reconstruction which is, 
to say the least of it, fraught with doubt and difficulty. Dr. 
Menzies does not even seem to recognise the difficulty, and 
seems to us ta have placidly reconstructed history, not so 
much from the documents and evidences of the first century 
as {rom his own canons of what was possible and probable. 
He sets out with the implicit belief that the miraculous 
element in the Gospel is due wholly, or almost wholly, to 
the misunderstandings and exaggerations of the early 
Christians, and so he sets before himself an extraordinarily 
difficult task. He says in his introduction, “ The Christ of 


the Epistles and of the Apostolic age is not an earthly but a 


heavenly figure.” His task, then, is to get behind the evi- 
dence of the eye-witnesses of the first age; for, on his own 
showing, by the time of the Epistles the Christians had so 
lost the historic Christ that the world ever since has been 
hopelessly deceived, until at last, in the nineteenth century, 
critical acumen pierces through the mistakes of the first 
biographers and eye-witnesses, and reconstructs the real 
human Christ. We confess that if the truth is to be reached 
by so precarious a path, we are inclined to think the truth 
will never be found at all. We have taken some pains to 
compare in detail Dr. Menzies’s study with Dr. Sanday’s 
article on Jesus Christ in the new Dictionary of 
the Bible. We may or may not agree in _ all 
points with Dr. Sanday’s conclusions, but, at any rate, 
we know where we are: there are clear canons of 
evidence and criticism; Dr. Sanday recognises difficulties, 
and is content to suspend judgment; there is a sobriety 
and caution which beget confidence and trust. We cannot 
say the same of the volume before us: we feel as if we 
were on a quicksand ; we never know what to accept and 
what to reject; in one place the authority of Matthew :s 
quoted to disprove Mark, in another vice versd; but what 
canons rule this sort of criticism? The cure of “ the woman 
with a hemorrhage” is torn from its setting by Dr. 
Menzies for no apparent reason. “The two narratives 
which follow,” he says, “ were tacked together when Mark 
got them: there is no essential connection between them.” 
But what reason is there to doubt the lifelike setting of the 
story as we have received it in the triple tradition ? Again, 
if Mark does not mention an event, it is considered—most 
fallaciously—that he did not know of it, or even—more 
fallaciously—that it did not occur. Thus, Mark is silent 
in regard to the early events in Judea recorded by St. 
John. Those events may or may not be true; but Mark’s 
silence proves nothing, and a careful study of Mark’s 
narrative and language undoubtedly rather supports than 
contradicts the fact of a previous stay in Juda. 


The general question of miracles is not discussed by 
Dr. Menzies, and need not detain us; but we must protest 
against the way in which Dr. Menzies plays with those 
parts of the narrative in which miracles are recorded. The 
miracles may or may not have taken place, but can any 
candid reader for one minute suppose that in the case of 
Jairus’ daughter Mark intended to describe only apparent 
death, when the mourners were already in the house ? And 
yet Dr. Menzies says, “This story, as Mark tells it, is 


ambiguous”; and a little later, “If Mark’s account stood 
alone there could be little doubt as to the purport of 
the story. Here the child is not really but only 
apparently dead.” Dr. Menzies may of course be right 
in that idea, but to say that Mark’s narrative conveys that 
impression is simply to play with words. Or, again, in 
“the feeding of the five thousand,” if the narrative is 
so misleading that no miracle really occurred, is it worth 
while to build up arguments on the use of a single word, 
éxopraaSnoay, to prove that only a spiritual feeding was 
first intended ? For the only thing remarkable, accord- 
ing to Dr. Menzies, was Jesus’ power of organisation, so 
that all the people ate their food in common without con- 
fusion. The explanation seems a little strained. 

No; we cannot recommend this book. The translation 
and language are sometimes vivid, but are often wanting in 
dignity: “the small fry of the unseen world,” for example, 
is scarcely happy; the method of solving a difficulty by 
rejecting its authenticity is simple, but not safe, and many 
statements seem superficial and unwarranted by the evi- 
dence. The book can hardly be regarded as a serious 
contribution to the study—critical or otherwise—of the 
New Testament. 

C. BR. H. 





MORE LATIN VERSIONS. 


FLORILEGIUM LATINUM. Translations into Latin Verse. “ Vic- 
torian Poets,” edited by F. St. John Thackeray, M.A., 
F.S.A., and E. D. Stone, M.A. London: John Lane. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Is it bravado, or blindness, or cool indifference secure in a 
good cause that makes the votaries of this pleasing, obso- 
lescent craft of writing Latin verses continue to publish 
their “nitid, new, fresh-pumiced” volumes unabashed by 
the increasing war of utilitarian education ? Here is 
another, the second part of the Florilegium Latinum, pub- 
lisned at the Bodley Head, dedicated to Versions from 
the Victorians. 

The first reflection which the book suggests is one 
upon the poetical poverty of the Victorian Age. Take 
away such names as Phillips, Housman (Laurence Hous- 
man—and, by the way, it is poor consolation for the ex- 
clusion of the Shropshire Lad, to find the younger in that 
gifted brotherhood endowed with an additional “s” to his 
name), Francis Thompson, and William Watson, who, even 
the last-named, are no true Victorians, but run this way 
from the watershed of 1890: and the Golden Age of 
Machinery has not many names that promise well for sur- 
vival. ‘Tennyson has the lion’s share; Robert Browning 
only two pieces, while his wife (whose works are rarely 
mentioned already) has three—scraps they are, it is true ; 
Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, and Stevenson provide each 
a tolerable quota. But a Victorian Anthology and no 
Meredith ! 

But to turn to the Versions. The name of Robinson 
Ellis promises something good, and we do not miss his 
characteristic blending of erudition and elegance in 
cxxxvii, a translation of four stanzas from James Thomson, 
which are full of a leaden nobility. Mr. R. Y. Tyrrell is 
one of the very few Latinists who can decant humour and 
absurdity into his Versions ; his Young Person of Smyrna is 
very nice. Mr. H. W. Greene has some magnificent elegiac 
renderings (not new to the possessors of a certain green, 
illicit pocket volume) from the Quatrains of Omar. Mr. 
Godley gives some fine hexameters from Atalanta in Caly- 
don. Mr. Moss’s Iseult of Ireland is a finished piece of 
work, worthy of the Shrewsbury tradition of scholarship. 
Mr. H. V. Macnaghten seems to me less admirable in Latin 
than in English, and he contributes only translations from 
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his own originals, three pretty pieces. Mr. Stone is indefati- 
gable, enormous, all-pervading. Tennyson or Kipling, 
Thackeray (is not Thackeray’s pre-eminently Victorian 
verse ?) or the Americans, Watson or Calverley—all’s fish 
that comes to his net. For those who hold that the craft 
of Latin verse-writing needs to be limited by the condition 
that the translator shall only render such pieces as 
he supremely admires and desires to possess 


more fully by attempting to reproduce the colour 
and passion in another medium—for those such 
promiscuity is a little disheartening. It seems to 


smack of Alexandrianism, not to say Byzantinism, to be 
so apathetically various. A /our-de-force may be justified, 
an attempt upon a masterpiece of English may be justified, 
but you cannot be in love with scores of mediocre poems ; 
and unless you are downright in love with your original, 
what you do is an exercise to be pigeon-holed among exer- 
cises, and not a poem to be published among poems. Per- 
haps the Eton School of Latin versifiers is rather prone to 
the tag-and-artifice manner ; and mediocre originals supply 
no correcting shame. If it is not presumptuous to hint at 
faults of a more technical order, does Latinity admit a?miore 
(p. 3) ? What sense would a Roman make of the line 
Hora sit sua saeculis ? (p. 7.) Or of the couplet : 


* Pro! liquentia caerulo polorum 
Nil non lumina prompta basiare!” 


Would not he ask to see the jerky hysterics of the 
original for a key ? 

In LI. — stanzas from Jn 
H. C. F. M. renders: 


** And come, whatever loves to weep, 
And hear the ritual of the dead,”’ 


Memoriam — when 


© St lacrimae rerum si quem mortalia tangunt 
Adsit in exequias,” 


it is hard for a reviewer to suppress three angry thoughts, 
viz.: (1) Why the tag ? (2) Why rerum? (3) Why 
reject the invitation of Tennyson’s beautiful Catulline 
Latinism—* Whatever loves to weep” ? The same trans- 
lator, in Kingsley’s song, gives for 


“And every dog his day,’ 
Sunt et fata cani suique lusus.” 


one att 


Would not an ingenious reader with an eye to hischiasmic 
antithesis understand 


* Dogs have their fates and pigs their games” ? 


But enough of carping criticism. I must not con- 
clude without a special mention of some of the more 
substantial efforts: Dr. Kynaston’s “Demeter and Perse- 
phone ” is excellent, and F. W. C.’s “ Abt Vogler” is to 
the reviewer pro magnifico. The volume contains much 
more good verse than can here be enumerated, and a good 
deal which, though the words be strong or neat, is often, 
in my humble judgment, no Latin at all in the sum total 
of the effect. 
ear a J. S. P. 





THE LAW OF COMMONS. 
Oren Spaces, FOOTPATHS, 
Robeit Hunter. 


12s. 6d. 


AND Ricuts oF Way. By Sir 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 567 pp. 


Tue purpose of this important work, which now enters a 
second and greatly enlarged edition, is to explain both to 
the lawyer and practical man what are the public rights in 
commons and footpaths and how those rights may be 
guarded and preserved. This, indeed, one would expect 
from Sir Robert Hunter’s connection with the Commons 
Preservation Society, and his work deserves a place on the 
shelf beside the volume on the same subject which was 


written at an earlier date by his colleague on the society’s 
committee, Mr. Shaw Lefevre. The author treats his sub- 
ject with the knowledge of an expert and the impartiality 
of a judge; he explains the general principles of law upon 
which common and public rights depend, and illustrates 
their working from recorded cases. 

No error is more prevalent than that which attributes 
to the general public rights in and over “commons.” In 
law there are no such rights. Sir Robert Hunter begins, 
naturally, with a definition of commons, which effectually 
disposes of the popular belief : 


“The term ‘common,’ however, as meaning a piece of 
land, is not a legal term. The distinguishing feature in law 
of that kind of common which is ordinarily referred to as a 
common, or as common land, is, that it is land subject to a 
right of common. A right of common is the right to take 
a profit out of the land of another man.” 


Legally, no doubt, Sir Robert is perfectly right, but 
historically the matter might be put differently. In early 
Teutonic society, according to the received theory, each 
mark or village was literally a “community,” and held a 
great part of its cleared land in common, subject to no 
ewnership by an overlord. Much, therefore, of English 
common land must have this origin, and the rights of the 
lord of the manor, though now undoubtedly legal, are his- 
torically a usurpation. 

It was formerly the policy of the Legislature to en- 
courage enclosures : 


“Private bills authorising the enclosure of particular 
commons were accordingly passed in great numbers during 
the 18th century and the first half of the 19th, and more 
than 4,000,000 acres of common and common fields were 
enclosed under their provisions. At length, to diminish the 
cost and facilitate further enclosure, the Enclosure Act, 
1845, was passed, and a permanent body constituted. . 
618,000 acres were enclosed under this Act, and the 
process continued unchecked till 1869, when enclosure was 
arrested at the instance of the late Mr. Fawcett, on the 
ground that it was in the interests of the country to preserve 
open lands for health and recreation, rather than to enclose 
them with the object of increasing the food supplies of the 
country.” 


Since that date enclosure has heen difficult, and the 
culprits have often been railway and water companies, and 
sometimes, unhappily, local authorities. An Act of 1876 
offered an alternative to enclosure, that of regulation as 
open spaces; and in 1889 the Commissioners appointed 
under that Act were merged in the Board of Agriculture, 
whose approval is now required for any enclosure. Under 
the early law and the decisions upon the Statutes of Merton 
and Westminster, no interests were considered except those 
of the lord of the manor and the commoners. Now the 
Board are expressly to have regard to “the benefit of 
the neighbourhood.” Sir Robert, referring to “the 
thoroughly liberal spirit” in which the Board have con- 
strued the Act, says that “the controlling question is: Can 
it be shown that any public benefit will result from the 
enclosure? ‘If not, the Board will not entertain the pro- 
posal.” 

Very rightly great weight is to be given to the views of 
local authorities, which may, as is suggested in the Intro- . 
duction, eventually be made the statutory protectors of 
commons : 

“Tf a local authority interested in a common offers a 
determined opposition before the Board of Agriculture, both 
by written representation and deputation to the Board, and 
at the local inquiry, there is little chance that the Board 
will certify the expediency of the enclosure to Parliament ; 
and should the Board do so the Standing Committee of 
the House of Commons would, upon proper evidence by 
the local authority, in all probability reverse the decision.” 


Having laid down the general principles, the author 
proceeds to consider in detail the various rights of common, 
manorial or non-manorial, estovers, turbary, piscary, and 
the like. 

An important chapter, No. XII., explains the rights 
and duties of local authorities to prevent enclosures. The 
simplest method for urban districts is to purchase a 
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piece of land having rights of common annexed, or, as in 
the Colwell case, to purchase “a right of common in gross.” 
In this case, which is described in the report of the Com- 
mons Preservation Society, the Isle of Wight Rural District 
Council bought the right to pasture ten sheep and one 
horse on the common. Rural district councils have smaller 
powers, and parish councils still less. All, however, can 
interfere when a common is menaced, and their consent 
to an enclosure is now practically indispensable. 

But profits a prendre, as the old jurists called them, 
are not the only rights which may exist aver common land. 
Village greens, although sharing in the attributes of ordi- 
nary commons, are usually recreation grounds as well ; 
e.g., a custom may be good, as at Steeple Bumstead, “ for all 
the inhabitants of the parish to play at all kinds of lawful 
games, sports, and pastimes in the ground in question at 
all seasonable times of the year at their free will and 
pleasure.” “It is necessary,” as the Court observed in a 
1665 case, “ for inhabitants to have their recreation.” As 
in the case of other commons a sharp distinction must be 
drawn between inhabitants of a village, hundred, or other 
district and the public at large. It may actually weaken the 
case for common rights to show that these have been 
shared by all persons, as in the Stockwell Green case. 

Footpaths and highways differ from rights of common 
in at least one striking way. Footpaths must be open to 
all the King’s subjects, or to none. “If it be proved that 
a certain class of persons, ¢.g., the inhabitants of a parish, 
have used a path, while other persons have been turned 
back or forbidden, the conclusion is drawn that the path is 
not a public way.” But for this very reason footpaths are 
of the greatest importance, since the whole nation has a 
right to pass along them. There are, indeed, private rights 
of way, connected with particular properties, but they are 
foreign to our subject. 

Footpaths come into being in two ways—by Act of 
Parliament or by dedication by the landowner ; and can be 
extinguished in two ways only—by Act of Parliament or 
by order of Justices in Quarter Sessions. Many, no doubt, 
date from a period when most of the country was still un- 
enclosed. “A footpath once existing cannot be lost by 
mere non-user ; ‘once a highway always a highway,’ is an 
established maxim of law.” To prove that an alleged right of 
way really exists is not easy. Actual grants can seldom. be 
found, so evidence of user by the public must be obtained. 
Even this is not necessarily sufficient, for the owner may 
have maintained barriers, or he may have been unaware of 
the public user. But “speaking generally, long user will 
prove a public right over a path, unless facts can be proved 
incompatible with a dedication.” On the other hand, the 
erection and even long maintenance of barriers does not 
disprove a public right, and the fact that a road had been 
blocked from 1836 to 1855 was held insufficient to exclude 
the public. A right of way may be vindicated by three 
methods: the obstruction. may be forcibly removed, the 
person who erected it may be indicted for a nuisance, or 
an information with the Attorney-General’s consent may be 
laid in the High Court. 

Roadside wastes are properly considered in a work on 
footpaths, and Sir Robert Hunter describes the legal his- 
tory of these useful stretches of turf in a paragraph which 
explains much : 


“The origin of such strips is suggested by Chief Justice 
Abbott to have lain in the law that the public might de- 
viate from the road on to the adjoining land, when the 
road was out of repair. This right ceased if the owner 
fenced against the road, but in that case the liability of the 
parish to repair the road was transferred to the owner, who 
by his act deprived the public of the right of deviation. In 
order, therefore, to avoid the burden of repair, the owner 
took care to leave an ample margin for deviation, outside 
his fences. Hence there is prima facie presumption in every 
case that such strips, where found, belong to the adjoin- 
ing owner.” 


But the right of the public to pass over the waste is 
quite distinct from the question of ownership. “ Prima 
facie,” said Crompton J. in the Telegraph case, “ when you 
look at the highway between fences, unless there is some- 
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thing to show the contrary, the public have a right to the 
whole, and are not confined to the metalled part of it.” 
But this does not mean that all the waste of a manor is 
necessarily dedicated to the public, especially if the waste 
is of irregular shape and varying width. 

Of public rights over the foreshore, rivers and lakes, 
which bring this interesting volume to an end, less need 
be said. The foreshore between normal high and low tide 
limits belongs to the Crown, and the public have therefore 
a limited right of way over it. But the Crown may have 
granted its right to individuals, who then become entitled 
to exclude the general public, although the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood may retain special rights of access. 
Navigable rivers count as ordinary highways, with a right 
of fishing, if tidal, and on the larger lakes at least there is 
a presumption of a “ public” right of passage. 

In conclusion, one may observe that the book proves 
itself to be the result of wide experience and long and 
careful research. In cases where public and private rights 
conflict, it is of the highest importance that those who 
seek to vindicate the rights of the public, which usually 
mean the rights of the poor, should have a perfectly clear 
idea of their legal position, otherwise they are apt to pre- 
judice their case by preliminary errors, and they may obtain 
it from Sir Robert Hunter’s book. 





THE NEGLECTED NEGRO. 


Tue Necro Common Scuoor. Aflanta University Publications 

No. 6. Atlanta. 25 cents. 
Tue last issue of the Atlanta University Publications is an 
appeal from the black man to the white which shows up in 
somewhat grim relief the pretensions of the American Im- 
perialist that he is departing from his political traditions 
and invading new territory solely because he is concerned 
for the well-being (eternal as well as temporal) of his 
coloured brother. If America can reasonably boast of any- 
thing, it may do so of its system of common schools; but 
this report shows by an array of figures and quotations from 
official documents that in the Southern States (the report 
does not deal with the North except historically) a policy 
of opposition to negro education has been pursued up to the 
present moment. There have been improvements since 
emancipation, because both schools and an education policy 
have been forced upon the South, and all laws making the 
education of the negro illegal have been repealed. The 
following table showing the percentages of illiterates in the 
negro population indicates the advance that has been made 
in typical States : 




















Sse <a 
1870, 1880, | 1890, 
| 

District of Columbia 70'5 48°4 35°0 
Florida pas 84°1 70°7 50°6 
Delaware ... 71°3 575 49°5 
Texas 88°7 754 | 525 
Virginia 88:9 732 | 52°97 
Louisiana... 859 79'1 72°1 








The figures for 1900 are made up on a different basis, but 
as there was then 61.3 of the negro population of twenty-one 
years in Louisiana illiterate, 52.5 in Virginia, and 26.1 in 
the District of Columbia, the progress during the last de- 
cade must have been but little. 

But in addition to the blank ignorance which these 
' figures reveal, we must remember that the literacy is not 
exactly of a high order. A schoolmaster wrote as follows 
in reply to an inquiry from the Atlanta University : 

‘*T have a ver y good school at this place. I think 
this is due to the shortness of the school term in this 
country which are only 16 weeks for the year. The people 
here are very Generous and seams willing to help them- 
selves. Their condition are not as good as it might be owing 


to the condition of the place. It is only a large saw-mill 
station with a f:ew small Terpentine stills near. . . . The 
salerys are poor.” 

Another more prosperous pedagogue wrote : 

“Quite a number own homes, and some have accumilate 
property of right smart value.” 

The negro universities are improving the status of the 
teachers, but salaries are so low compared with those paid 
to white teachers, and also so inadequate to meet the cost 
of living, that the negro teacher must remain for a very long 
time an inefficient educator. 

The corruption and the disaster which attended the 
rule of the negroes and the Republican “ carpet-baggers ” in 
the South after the war were so great that it is pleasant 
to be able to give that régime credit for one piece of good 
work. The “ carpet-bagger” founded the Negro Common 
School in the South. In the District of Columbia che 
negroes had maintained a school since 1800; in Marylan. 
the Roman Catholics founded an academy for coloured girls 
in 1829; in North Carolina some efforts, clandestine after 
1835, had been made to educate the negro ; but from 1830 
negro schools were stopped nearly all over the Souch. 
During the war, the soldiers became voluntary school- 
masters, and in 1865 the Freedman’s Bureau began its edu- 
cational work. The South was impoverished, but it was also 
hostile to education, and State subsidies were either not 
voted at all or were voted and not collect:d. As one way 
out of the difficulty, the States imposed a poll tax which the 
negroes had to bear equally with the whites, and thus it has 
come about that, outside a few cities, the negroes, though 
very much poorer than the whites, have paid nearly all the 
school taxes spent on negro schools. 

These taxes have not amounted to a great deal, for the 
subsidies received by the negro schools are, in proportion 
to the population, only about one-half of those paid to white 
schools. We need not wonder, then, that, according to 
this report : 

“One-third of the negro children of school age in the 
United States are attending regularly a school lasting usually 
less than five months a year. Thus negro children need 
about five times as much school training as they at present 
receive.” 

Curiously enough, the rapid industrial development of 
the South is tending to handicap white children who are 
driven into factories unregulated by education laws or legal 
age limits, but with this interesting development the Atlanta 
University Report does not deal. 

The report concludes with this “Third Appeal to 
Ceesar” : 

“Years ago a wise man wrote an ‘ Appeal to Cesar,’ and 
warned the nation that unless the general Government gave 
money for education in the South, education would be 
neglected and race antagonism intensified. And the nation 
laughed. Later, a senator in Congress begged and pled for 
national aid to Southern schools until the nation grew tired, 
pushed the old man out of Congress, and put a politician 
in his place. To-day for the third time, the question 
is before us. The Southern schools are bad. The white 
schools are bad. The negro schools are worse. The 
South is still poor, and, worse than that, it is, to a vast 
degree, ignorant. Race antagonism can only be stopped 
by intelligence. It is dangerous to wait, it is foolish to 


hesitate. Let the nation immediately give generous aid to 
Southern common school education.” 
IRM. 
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